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IMPORTANCE OF USURY LAWS. 


Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue following article on the Usury Laws was written by the Hon. John 
Whipple, of Rhode Island, in 1836. ‘te was first printed in New York, and 
subsequently in the ‘“ American Jurist,” a law periodical published in Boston. 

Of the great ability of Mr. Whipple to master any subject which he under- 
takes, nothing need be said. His reputation asa powerful thinker, an able and ‘ 
experienced Tawyer and eloquent speaker, is fully established and acknowledged. 
He isa gentleman of wealth,—and it is certainly a subject of congratulation that 
he is disposed to exert his splendid talents in behalf of the people,—the laborer, 
the mechanic and the farmer. 

It may not be improper to remark that this article was highly complimented 
as conclusive a the subject—by the late Judge Story, and by some of the 
most distinguished statesmen of Great Britian. 

As a certain portion of the citizens of this Commonwealth, and of other States, 
are constantly endeavoring to induce legislators to try the experiment of 
repealing the Usury Laws, it has been thought that the republication of Mr. 
Whipple’s article might accomplish much good. 

If the proposed experiment were to be tried at the expense of the rich, for 
whose benefit it would inevitably tend, we might view the matter with sufficient 
indifference to withold all objections. But it is far otherwise. The rich, or 
the possessors of money, pro to try an experiment, which can cost them 
nothing, whatever may be the result,—and the poor, or those whose income 
prem. 1 upon industry and prudence, will be made to suffer the accumulated 


penalties which are sure to come as the legitimate fruits of error. 
Besides, the people require no such experiment. The experiment has been 
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frequently and sufficiently tried throughout the civilized world.* The ultimate 
convictions of the people, and the ultimate measures of government, have been 
remarkably uniform,—and hence we find Usury Laws in every nation upon the 
face of the earth, and we find them in every State of the American Union. 

Those citizens who petition for the repeal of the Usury Laws may be divided 
into four classes, viz. 

ist. Those who wish to increase their income by being permitted to tax the 
borrower what they please; 2d. Those who act as agents or brokers, — and 
desire to increase money negotiations for a commission; 3d. Those who are 
borrowers, and are made to play a subservient part to the lenders ; and — 4th. 
Those who are made to believe, and this class is a very small one, that such an 
experiment would really tend to benefit the people, although they are at a loss 
to tell how or in what way such a result has ever been reached by such means.t 

We insert the following letter from the Hon. W. W. Wick, late member of 
Congress from Indiana, and formerly a judge in that State. It is brief and to 
the point, and may be viewed as a complete answer to all petitioners for 
experiments. 


Washington, D. C., March 7, 1849. 


Sir,—Your note of inquiry is before me. I propose leaving for home this 
evening, and my response must be brief. 

In Indiana the usury laws were repealed twelve or fourteen years ago, 

rhaps more—and were not reinstated for three or four years. The frightful 
results of the repeal were not immediately developed. Many a “ stricken deer” 
retired to die in secret, too proud to make known his ruin, induced by his own 
imprudence and the ab-ence of legal protection against it. Many were sold out 
of house and home, ere public attention was directed to the subject; but no 
sooner had the effects of the repeal been developed, and become the subject of 


public discussion and conversation, than an irresistible public opinion called for 
usury laws. ‘The first step was to fix the rate of legal interest at six per cent., 
and to sanction contracts for ten per cent. In two or three years the taking of 
more than six per cent. was prohibited. 

If I had time I would be glad to make a sketch of the desolations left in the 
track of the usurer, during his brief reign in “ Hoosier land.” I was judge of 
one of our circuits at the time, and wasa shuddering witness to these desolations. 


* Several of the States have tried this experiment, and always with ruinous results. 
Interest at this time in California is said to be 10 per cent. per month ! 

+ We wrote a letter of inquiry to a highly respectable citizen of New York City, 
(Jan. 28, 1850,) respecting the petitioners for the —_ in that place. We have 
received a reply, (dated Feb. 4,) from which we make the following extract :— 

“Your first eyes is, ‘ what class of citizens are petitioning for the repeal of the 
usury laws?’ The originators of the petitions (so far as I am able to judge) are 
capitalists, such as brokers, wealthy merchants, &c.,—who are lending money at higher 
than the legal rates of interest. Another class who advocate this repeal are what are 
called street-brokers, who negotiate loans for others at exorbitant rates of interest, 
charging the borrower } per cent. for their services. There are, however, many others, 
who know little of the nature of finance, who are induced to sign these petitions because 
they are told that if the restrictions were taken off, the competition among lenders 
of money would reduce the rates of interest. If this class of citizens depended on their 
own judgment, a little reflection would tell them that there is now no obstacle to 
competition in interest at or below seven per cent.; and that the design of these 
petitions is to INCREASE instead of to diminish the rates of interest.” 

In addition to the above extract, it may be proper to speak of the extraordinary 
courtesy of these petitioners extended to the members of their State Assembly. These 
Wall street a held a meeting at the Exchange last month,—and when a Mr. 
Nash was called to the chair—he remarked, among other things,—that the New York 
Assembly appeared to be ‘‘ demented”’ upon this subject, &c.!!! 
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Ihave rendered judgment upon contracts for the payment of fifty, or twenty 
cents per day, or per week, for a loan of fifty or a hundred dollars, and in some 
instances the interest had become more than ten times the amount of the 
principal. It is worthy of remark that the usurer rarely brought suit for his 
money until the accumulating interest had swelled the debt to an amount 
approximating closely the value of the debtor’s estate, or until notified to do so 
by the surety, or endorser of the debtor. The usurer, in the mean time, counted 
and gloated over his daily or weekly accumulation of interest, and the debtor 
(poor fellow !) lived upon the hope of extrication through some miraculous 
intervention. Iam convinced that in some instances they had a secret faith that 
the creditor could not find it in his heart to demand the entire sum legally due, 
or relied upon private assurances from the creditor to a like effect. 

Had the legis ature not interfered, and tied the hands of the spoiler, an immense 
amount of property would have changed hands in a few years. As it was, 
clerks in stores, venders of spirits by retail, &c., in many instances, became 
wealthy, almost without capital of their own; and by the use, at a limited 
interest, of the money of some friend, who knew them well and could watch 
over their operations; and to make them wealthy, a great number of small 
farmers, owning in fee land worth five to fifteen hundred dollars, were ruined. 
In many instances the ruin had not half done its work when the estate of the 
borrower was engulfed. Discouraged, shamed and indignant, he either fled to 
dissipation or became a man hater. I know many men of excellent natural 
— and much inclined to be moral and gay—and who became hopeless'y 

emoralized and misanthropical. The moral desolations created by the absence 
of usury laws will tell upon any community to an extent, almost infinitely 
beyond the mere ruin of estate. 

To show that it is not best to repeal usury laws as an experiment, it is only 
necessary to say that the contracts made in one year of the absence of such laws 
would not naturally develope their consequences during that year, to any con- 
siderable extent. As years pass away the evil results will develope themselves 
in a geometrical ratio. Long before they develope their full force and effects, 
the community will demand usury laws, and the blighting curses of many a 
withered or aching heart will follow the advocates of their repeal to their graves. 

In haste, yours truly, W. W. Wick. 


As the State of Wisconsin ventured to repeal the usury laws last winter,— 
we had a desire to know whether the people of that Commonwealth were 
beginning to reap the bitter fruits of such an experiment,—and addressed a 
letter of inquiry to the Hon. J. P. Walker, United States Senator from Wis- 
consin, now at Washington. We received an answer dated Washington, Jan. 
24, 1850, and from which we make the following extract. He says, in speaking 
of the repeal,— 

“The argument in favor of this policy was, that competition in the loan of 
money, the rate of interest being unrestricted, would produce a great influx of 
capital to the State. It certainly has produced an influx of money—but not 
of capital. 

“The result is, (and is to be,) that money has been freely taken at an interest 
from 20 to 50 per cent. The money loaned was that of non-residents. Now 
taking the average of interest to be 25 per cent., it is obvious that, at the end 
of four years, the amount loaned in the State will again be sent out; and that 
too, with an equal amount for the interest.” 

“ This is a poor way, in my opinion, to increase the real capital of a State. 
You will now appreciate the distinction I make above, between money and 
capital in this relation. 

“T have no doubt that the results to our State will be most disastrous.” 
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It requires no prophet to foretell that if the experiment be permitted during 
a period of four years,—the enterprise of this new State will be completely 
prostrated,—and sold to non-residents and usurers. The only source of 
safety to the people of Wisconsin is to demand forthwith stringent usury laws. 
Her citizens may now be able to redeem themselves, but much delay would 
render their case almost a hopeless one. We hope and trust that they will be 
induced to adopt the enlightened views of their distinguished senator. 

Allusions are made to the experiment of England, with respect to commer- 
cial paper of twelve months and less. The objects of this experiment were to 
increase the demand and the rates for money, to encourage business transac- 
tions—where capital was very plenty and very cheap, the very opposite of those 
professed by the repealers of the United States. So far as the results can be 
traced to their sources, the experiment has enriched the lender and impover- 
ished the borrower. It has induced forced and ruinous transactions; and we 
may venture to predict with safety, that the experiment will prove in the end 
disastrous to the people. 

A law authorizing the discount of short paper at unlimited rates would lead 
the borrower in all cases to require short paper to be made under promises of 
renewal, and the obligations of our citizens would be given subject to conditions 
wholly within the control of the lender. Such an exception would prove a most 
dangerous trap to the borrower, and in many respects would doubtless prove 
more fatal than a total repeal of all the usury fen of every name and nature. 

The banks are to be excluded from all participation in this movement! This 
indeed would be excellent. It would be equivalent to a guarantee from govern- 
ment against loss to speculators in money. It would be taken at government cost, 
and sold at a merchandise price. There could be no risk in buying, and no risk 
in holding the currency, and the rich would be the only competitors for-purchase 
in the market. By such a process the great objects of a currency would be 
subverted. Monopoly and prostration of business would follow as consequences. 

The banks pay a heavy tax to the Commonwealth for the privilege of giving 
to the people a currency. They are subjected to expenses and risks peculiar 
to their business. They are required to have a specie basis, and to conform to 
rigid requisitions of law. This is deemed necessary for the protection of the 
currency, and for the protection of the commercial interests of the people. 
Why exclude them ? 

The securities specified are those which the banks usually prefer to receive, 
and why should they be denied the obvious rights which a system of competi- 
tion, if it secures to any, should secure toall? Is it that money would be made 
too plenty and too cheap, or that the head sources would be cut off? Perhaps, 
if the banks were permitted to lend money for what interest they please, they 
might prefer to ask the highest price for it, and thus give no chance to specu- 
lators. The officers and directors of country banks might esteem it a duty to 
earry their money to the great cities for sale. It would be a good sort of 
merchandise to buy and sell. It might be sent by mail to all parts of the 
country at little expense and at no risk, even without insurance. But the 
beauty of the traffic would be that the government is made responsible for the 

rime cost. Ifa citizen buys flour at eight dollars per barrel, and abundance 
in the market reduces the price to four dollars, he is compelled to submit to a 


loss of one-half of all he pays. Not so with money. Its minimum value is 
fixed by law, and the only uncertainty with the purchaser is not so much as to 
what he is liable to lose, but as to the amount which he is sure to gain. 

If it be the object of the petitioners to make money plenty and cheap, as 
they unreservedly assert, then the usury laws should be entirely abolished. 
Banks, corporations and holders of mortgages should be permitted to do as 
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they please. If the principle assumed be true of a part, it is true of the whole. 
If a portion of our citizens be authorized to charge what interest ~~ please, 
on a certain class of securities, for the purpose of making money more abundant, 
there is no reason why all holders of similar securities should not enjoy the 
same privilege. If the operation of a portion serves to increase our means, 
the operations of the whole would necessarily lead to still greater abundance. 
We find strange elements in the proposition of the petitioners. They unques- 
tionably admit the importance of having a good currency, and seriously desire 
that it should be rendered by the acts of government safe, permanent and 
uniform. They ask that the banks shall be compelled to take a limited interest 
under forfeiture of charter. And beyond this, they propose for themselves 
a freedom not to be recognized or regulated by law! Ther ask the legislature 
to determine by law the rate which they are to pay, and then they propose, 
by some legerdemain process, which they do not explain, to produce plenty by 
having the power of demanding an advance upon that rate according to their 
own good judgment! They require no lex scripta for themselves. This is 
only necessary for others. 

If the legislator be called upon to decide whether he shall avert a pang from 
the suffering poor, or add to the surplus means of the rich, we trust that he will 
not long deliberate how to decide the question. The power of money, chained 
as itis by the usury laws, is strong enough. It is too strong for man’s best 
good. Ifthe — must occasionally submit to the lacerations of the “icy fangs” 
of unfeeling Shylocks, let it be as seldom as possible, and let some fair Portia 
be at hand to weigh the flesh if any be found daring enough to cut it. 

We make no application of these remarks as due to the petitioners. We are 
willing to believe that many of them are influenced by honorable, but mistaken 
motives. We think them all in error. We think them selfish, though, perhaps, 
not intending to be so. They ask for a law which would benefit the few and 
oppress the many. ‘They may deny this as an assumption of the question at 
issue, but their denial will be of no avail. We know what human nature is,— 
and we know that they are not above it. That they have not examined the sub- 
ject in its various bearings is sufficiently obvious from the fact, that all their 
views are centred in State street and in Wall street. They count a few 
merchants in the metropolis, as the population of the Commonwealth. They 
forget the farmer’s wants. Although they speak of the mechanic, it is but to 
impart to him their own errors, and when allusion is made to the interests of 
the working classes, it is more a figure of speech than any substantial guaranty 
of good. We do not speculate. We mear what we say. We speak from 
knowledge, and if it were necessary we could give numerous facts linked with 
names to illustrate our views. The heartless operations so frequently known 
to be made in State street and in Wall street, are no fictions of the brain :— 


«‘ Where with sad haste, through several ways they run, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone.” 

In seasons of speculation faith becomes a passion. Most men become blinded 
and self-deceived. All feel that they are rich, or indulge in expectations that 
soon they will be. Extravagant wants feed extravagant wants, and general 
poverty is the usual result. What is one man’s gain is another’s loss, and 
when purchasers are ruined sellers become poor. The rapacious money lender 
deems all rates of interest too low, and the dreaming borrower fancies that he 
can afford to pay them, however high. Thus, mutual deception is practised 
until all fall together—saving the few who grow in riches, as vegetation thrives 


upon its own oe 
an intelligent English writer, that, “ In times of speculation 


It is a remark o 
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we hear much of the fortunate maker of fortunes; we hear little of the num- 
bers who suffer loss, except when some immense failure precipitates hundreds 
into distress and ruin, or when some pistol shot reveals the mental distraction of 
a bler, not less one because he plays with cotton or shares, instead of dice.” 

e repeat it, money has too much power already, even under rigid restrio- 
tions, without permitting its holders to exercise an unlimited power of extension. 
If connected with labor and objects of industry, it may prove a blessing; but, 
as an article of mere traffic, it Seounia a curse to society. 

All laws are violated more or less. So are usury laws. Most money is 
loaned within the legal rates, and if our penalties for violation are not suffi- 
ciently severe to protect the poor man, let their severity be increased. Above 
all let the laws be executed. The buyer of lottery tickets is fined as well as the 
vender, and let the same law be applied to money buyers as to money lenders, 
at illegal rates. 

Allusions have been made to the laws of Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Connecticut. In these States the penalties for violation are light, and hence 
it has been urged that their adoption would be an improvement upon those of 
New York, Pennsylvania, &c. This recommendation discovers clearly the 
motives of the repealers. The petitioners will not hesitate to violate the law, 
provided the penalty be one which they can afford to pay! What excellent 
citizens! Most people, we trust, obey Jaws from convictions of duty. This 
may be said, certainly, of the small States to which we have alluded, and to 
the country people of all the States. Those who are willing to violate the laws 
of their own State, or of other States, for gain,—employ Wall street or State 
street agents. They are ashamed to be known in their acts at home. 

The usury laws have been opposed especially because “they are seldom 
executed.” It is said that “they are useless.” And yet we have recently seen 
enumerated among the “evils of the usury laws,” so termed, expressions of 
indignation because some of the violators of the laws have been compelled to 
pay the penalties of forfeiture. 

Nothing can be more shameful, in our opinion, and more indicative of a 
degraded moral condition, than a deliberate condemnation of the proper and 
strict execution of the laws. It is the duty of every citizen to aid in upholding 
the laws of his country, and however great the penalty prescribed for violation, 
to allow no culprit to escape, whether he be a private individual or the agent 
of a corporation. If this course were steadily pursued, we should soon see an 
end to the ruinous and gambling practise of paying and receiving illegal rates for 
money. If a poor man wants bread for his family, he is required to earn, or 
to beg it,—not to steal it. If a merchant wants money, let him make his 

ropositions for it according to law. If he has good security he will obtain it. 

his securities are doubtful it is the worst species of gambling for any one to 

lead him into engagements inconsistent with his ability, and which will deprive 
him in the end of all means to pay his just debts. 
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IMPORTANCE OF USURY LAWS. 


BY HON. JOHN WHIPPLE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Tue object of the remarks which I mean to make upon this subject is, not to dis- 
cuss the subject of the currency, nor to say one-half that may be said upon the 
subject of the usury laws: but merely to make an attempt to remove the preju- 
dices which prevail (to a limited extent) among some men in trade, on account 
of the gross misrepresentations which have been made by Mr. Bentham and 
others of his school. I am satisfied that most men have not given themselves 
the trouble of investigating the true policy and design of those laws, nor the 
principles upon which they are founded. 


In 1787, Mr. Jeremy Bentham presented the world with a book which 
he termed ‘‘A Defence of Usury, showing the Impolicy of the Present 
Legal Restraints of the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains.”” I presume that Mr. 
Bentham considered himself entitled to the sole credit of the views then 
taken of the subject, for he begins by declaring that he ‘‘ does not recollect 
ever seeing any thing yet offered in behalf of the liberty of making one’s 
own terms in money bargains.” 

He then proceeds to state the general proposition which he means to 
establish, which, he says, rather jeeringly, was the result of an odd notion of 
his. It is in these terms: 

‘That no man of ripe years and of sound mind, acting freely, and with 
his eyes open, ought to be hindered, with a view to his advantage, from 
making such a bargain in the way of obtaining money, as he thinks fit ; 
nor (what is a necessary eunsequence) any body hindered from supplying 
him upon any terms he thinks proper to accede to. 

‘‘ That contracts in general ought to be observed,” he says, ‘ isa rule 
the propriety of which no man was ever yet found wrong-headed enough to 
deny. If this case is one of the exceptions (for some doubtless there are) 
which the welfare and safety of society require should be taken out of the 
general rule, in this case, as in all those others, it lies upon him who alleges 
the necessity of the exception, to produce a reason for it.”’ 

This would have been a fair statement of the question, had the exception 
contended for been a new one. But after admitting, as he explicitly does, 
that the exception is as old as the general rule, that it had gone into the 
legislation of almost all nations, ancient and modern, that it had ‘‘ taken 
hold of the imagination and passions of men,” and “that custom was the 
sole basis which either the moralist in his rules and principles, or the legis- 
lator in his injunctions, can have to build upon,” one would have supposed 
that he who sought to overthrow an exception practised upon through all 
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time, by both moralists and legislators, would have had the diffidence to 
believe that the chance that all the world was right, was tolerably good, 
until he established the contrary. But Mr. Bentham was a theorist in 
the largest sense of the term, and ought not to be severely censured for 
believing all the world wrong in this particular instance, inasmuch as he 
believed they were wrong in almost all others. 

Mr. Bentham thus divides the subject. ‘‘ In favor of the restraint oppos- 
ed to the species of liberty I contend for, I can imagine but five arguments : 

**1. Prevention of usury. 

‘2. Prevention of prodigality. 

“* 3. Protection of indigence against extortion. 

**4. Repression of the temerity of projectors. 

** 5. Protection of simplicity against imposition.” 

He then devotes several chapters of his book to the refutations of these 
five reasons, which are all that he ean ‘‘ imagine’’ in favor of the restraints 
proposed upon the loan of money. 

he substance of the second chapter consists in a successful attempt to 

show that there can be no such thing as usury in the absence of all previous 

regal restraint ;—that usury is the excess over the rates established by law. 
is proposition might have been taken for granted. 

In the third letter Mr. B. proceeds to demolish the second reason which 
he “‘ imagines”’ to be one of the reasons in favor of usury laws, the preven- 
tion of prodigality. He says, what in general is true, ‘‘ that no man, prodi- 
galor not prodigal, will ever think of borrowing money to spend, so long 
as he has ready money of his own, or effects which he can turn into ready 
money without loss.”” That if he isa prodigal * the usury law will not 

vent him from spending what he has.”” And that after he has spent his 
all, ‘‘ and has no security to offer, it will be as difficult to obtain money at 
an extraordinary rate as at an ordinary rate,” and thus, therefore, the usury 
laws can be no protection to him. 

In his fourth letter he undertakes to show that the tndigent derives no 
beneficial protection from these laws, because, supposing him of sound un- 
derstanding, he is a better judge than the legislature what he can afford 


to pay. 

MMhe protection of simplicity forms the subject of the fifth letter, and is the 

= remaining reason upon which Mr. B. imagines the usury law to rest. 

e says, ‘* Here in the first place, I think I am by this time entitled to 
observe that no simplicity short of absolute idiotism, can cause the individ- 
ual to make a more groundless judgment than the legislature, who, in the 
circumstances above stated, should pretend to confine him to any given rate 
of interest, would have made for him.” 

That even admitting the judgment of the legislature to be better than 
that of the individual, still the usury laws can be no protection to him, be- 
eause there are many other ways by which a simple man may ruin himself, 
which the legislature has not protected him from, such as buying goods at 
exorbitant prices, buying more than he wants, and other similar cases. 

This ends the work of demolishing the five reasons which Mr. Bentham 
has imagined were the only reasons upon which the usury laws were based. 
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Mr. Bentham then proceeds to an enumeration of the positive mischiefs of 
the usury laws. 

‘ The first I shall mention, is that of precluding so many people alto- 
gether from getting the money they stand in need of, to answer their re- 
spective exigencies. Think what a distress it would produce, were the 
liberty of borrowing denied to every body.’”’ I confess myself unable clearly 
to understand what the author means by this mischief. I believe it was 
never before pretended that usury laws lessened the quantity of money or 
prevented any one from borrowing. 

The second mischief is, that if any man is not permitted to borrow, he 
must sell his property at a greater loss than the extra interest would occa- 
sion. Here, again, he imagines that the usury laws prevent men from 
borrowing. 

But the third and last mischief is somewhat extraordinary, and proves 
not only how bold a man must be who opposes the deliberate verdict of man- 
kind by novel and unfounded theories, but how deeply he will plunge into 
error, who draws entirely upon his imagination for information which can 
be nowhere found, but in the practical business of life. He says— 

‘ The last article I have to mention in the history of mischief, is the cor- 
ruptive influence exercised by these laws on the morals of the people, by 
the — they take, and cannot but take, to give birth to treachery and in- 
gratitude. 

“*To purchase a possibility of being enforced, the law neither has found, 
nor, what is very material, must it ever hope to find in this case, any other 
expedient, than that of hiring a man to break his engagement, and to crush 
the hand that has been reached out to help him.” 

This is too bad even for a writer who draws entirely upon his imagina- 
tion. Had Mr. Bentham taken the pains to understand and state the 
reasons upon which these laws really are founded, and to overthrow those 
reasons as successfully as he kas the cob-houses of his own imagination, he 
might have been entitled to the indulgence of a little sentiment of this sort. 
But to steer clear from the beginning to the end of his book of the sole 
questions upon which the policy or expediency of such restraints depend, 
and then to end with a poetieal triumph of this sort, is a liberty which 
perhaps no other man but Jeremy Bentham would have indulged in ;—I 
say to end, because I have given the substance of his book. If it had been 
my object to attempt to overthrow the reasons given to support the proposi- 
tions advanced, a more detailed statement would have been required in 
order to give a fair view of his side of the question. 

But with this reasoning, (though I by no means assent to some of it, ) it 
is unnecessary to consume time, because I shall endeavor to show that the 
propositions, to support which that reasoning is employed, have but a re- 
mote connection with the usury laws. If the men of Mr. Bentham’s days, 
either by their writings or conversations, induced him to believe that the 
laws against usury were enacted only for the protection of the praige the 
indigent, the projector, or the simple, they must have abounded in igno- 
rance, and he in credulity. 

The policy and expediency of usury laws must depend mainly, if not 
entirely, upon two questions. 
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1st. Supposing the parties to stand on equal terms, and the bargains 
which they make to be, in general, perfectly fair as between themselves, is 
it, or is it not for the interest of the public to allow money to be converted 
into merchandise, and bought and sold at any price the parties may choose 
to stipulate ? 

2d. Do the parties in general meet on equal terms, and are the bar- 
— in the absence of usury laws, as fair as bargains usually are, in re- 

tion to merchandise ? 

These two questions involve substantially all the other questions that 
relate to the usury laws, for if perfect freedom as to the price of money, 
neither injures the public nor individual borrowers, any more than the same 
freedom in relation to merchandise, then Mr. Bentham is right. 

If, on the contrary, this freedom would be injurious to the public, or so 
generally to borrowers, as to call for protection from the law, then it is 
equally clear that he is wrong. I say it is equally clear that he is wrong, 
if the latter supposition is true, because no one admits the evils, and com- 
plains of the remedy. The complaint is not that usury laws, as they now 
exist in England, do not constitute the best remedy for the supposed evils, 
but that the supposed evils have no existence. All that I shall attempt to 
show, therefore, is, that these evils always have existed, and probably always 
will, unless checked by some legislation, of some kind or other. If any 
discovery of a better remedy than that resorted to by nearly all the civil- 
ized nations of the world, should be pointed out in this inventive age, let 
the new remedy be applied. Until such discovery, the old remedy must 
be deemed the best, if the evils complained of really exist. 

The little book of Mr. Bentham on this subject was one of the first, if 
not the very first that contains a systematical attack upon the whole policy 
of the usury laws. 

No reformer before his day was bold enough to recommend so wide a 
departure from the legislation which ancient and modern nations have been 
obliged sooner or later to resort to. Adam Smith dealt pretty freely with 
many of the usages and much of the legislation of his own and other 
countries. But, intelligent and fearless as he was, he expressly admits the 
necessity of the laws in question. When Mr. B. therefore undertook the 
arduous task of showing that all mankind were wrong in the conclusion to 
which they had arrived, one would have supposed that at least he would, 
from a regard to his own reputation, have informed himself upon what 
questions the policy of those ‘aws depended. At the present day at least, 
it will be admitted that they mainly depend upon the two which I have 
stated. Yet, from the beginning to the end, Mr. B. nowhere states, 
formally or substantially, either of these questions. I have given the sub- 
stance of his book so far as it relates to the laws against usury. In letter 
10, he undertakes to ascertain the grounds of the prejudices against usury. 
This attempt I shall remark upon by and by. The other letters may have 
a bearing upon the subject, but so remote that, at my time of life, I am una- 
ble to discern it. 

Still I hear the advocates of free trade in money matters exultingly refer 
to Mr. Bentham’s book, as settling all the difficulties which surround this 
intricate and perplexing question. All I ask of the public is to read this 
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book, after first deciding in their own minds what the questions are upon 
which the policy of those laws depend, and if they find those questions any 
where stated or discussed, I have been unfortunate enough to overlook the 
page which contains it. 

I shall take but a brief view of the subject, because nothing but brief 
views on any subject, in this busy age, stand a chance of being read, and 
also because I hope to provoke a discussion of the important questions 
which it involves, by those better informed than I pretend to be. 

1st. I think I cannot be mistaken in saying that the first question upon 
which the policy of these laws depends, is, whether it would or would not 
be injurious to the public to allow money to become the subject of unre- 
strained traffic, like any other article. If such a traffic would not injure 
the public, then one of the reasons which have been supposed to exist, is re- 
moved. If it would, then all will agree that they ought to be reénacted 
with their original security. 

How is it to be decided that such a freedom would injure the public? 
The answer is a very plain one. If such a freedom from restraint would 
inevitably increase the average rates of interest, it would be a serious evil 
tothe community. If its tendency should be to reduce the rates below what 
they formerly were when the usury laws remained in force, it would be a 
blessing. If, on the other hand, they neither increased nor diminished the 
rates, then so far as the public is concerned, the restraints ought to be entire- 
ly withdrawn, because all penal laws are odious, and when they have no 
effect of any kind, are also useless. 

The advocates of the free trade principle, at least those with whom I 
have conversed, agree that, so far as the publie is concerned, the whole 
policy of the laws depends upon the questions I have stated. They con- 
sequently contend very earnestly that interest would be lower if the re- 
straints were all thrown off, than they now are, under the partial restraints 
that remain. Those who contend for this effect from a total repeal, are 
principally money lenders, men who are interested in keeping up the rates 
as high as possible. I have had some difficulty in discovering what should 
induce men to wish for the repeal of a law, which, as they say, is sure to 
lessen the income or interest of their money ; still, as I know many of 
them to be conscientious and upright men, I have never questioned their 
sincerity, although it is a sincerity very liable to be turned wrong end fore- 
most. 

I cannot find that Mr. B. anywhere discusses this question, but he re- 
peatedly states opinions from which others of his school infer, that he 
thought that the usury laws have a tendency to increase the rates of inter- 
est. I draw precisely a contrary inference from all that has a bearing on 
the subject. For instance, in his second letter, page 13, he states, “‘And in 
Hindostan, where there is no rate limited by law, the /owest customary rate 
is 10 or 12.” ‘In Constantinople, in certain cases, as I have been inform- 
ed, 30 per cent. is acommon rate. Now of all these widely different rates, 
what is there that is intrinsically more proper than another ?”’ 

He had previously stated that in Felind it was six, and in the West 


Indies eight per cent. If Mr. B. contends that 30 per cent. is intrinsically 
as proper as 6, he does not agree with most other advocates of the free trade 
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system, that high rates are injurious to the public—for if they are injurious 
to the public they are not proper. 

But can it be seriously questioned by any practical men that high rates 
are injurious to the public ? 

Mr. Bentham, in p. 14, says, ‘‘ For him who takes as much as he can get 
for any other sort of thing, a house for instance, there isno particular ap- 

llation, nor any mark of disrepute ; nobody is ashamed of doing so, nor is 
it usual so much as to profess to do otherwise. Why a man who takes as 
much as he can get, be it 6 or 7, or 8 or 10 per cent. for the use of his money, 
should be called usurer, should be loaded with an opprobrious name, any 
more than if he had bought a house with it, and made a proportionable profit 
by the house, is more than I can see.”’ 

Why a man always has been, and always will be, loaded with an oppro- 
brious name, who i onl as much as he can get for his money, I will consider 
when I come to remark on the fairness of the bargain between the lender 
and the borrower. At present I cite this passage as the foundation of the 
notion that money is to be treated like an article of merchandise, and that, 
in both cases, it is right to take all that the lender or seller can get. My 
view of the subject, both as it regards its effects upon the public and upon 
the borrower, is, that money is unlike any other article, and so unlike it that 
the possessor has neither the legal nor the moral right to take for it all that 
he can get. Mr. B. seems never to have given a moment’s attention to the 
difference between money and merchandise. I will endeavor to point out 
what he says he cannot see. 

In the first place, all merchandise is, in some form or other, the product 
of individual labor or skill. The farmer who produces a hundred bushels 
of wheat, the manufacturer who fabricates his bale of cloths, and the mechan- 
ie who constructs a ship, become the absolute owners of the products. Their 
right is unqualified, for they are not produced for any specific purpose, but 
originating solely in individual labor, they are to be used solely to gratify 
individual caprice or individual love of gain. When the original producer 
sells them, he conveys all his right to dominion over them, and all this right 
and dominion over them passes with the article into whose hands soever it 
may come. The original or any subsequent owner may destroy them if he 
pleases, and neither the public nor any other individual has a right to com- 
plain. So absolute is his right that even the government cannot take it 
from him for public use, without making an adequate compensation. 

On the other hand, money is not originally the product of individual 
labor or skill, but is brought into existence by the government. The me- 
tallic currency must pass through the mint, or receive in some other way 
the sanction of the Government before the character of money is impressed 
upon it. Our paper currency is the creature of State governments, who au- 
thorize certain agents of theirs, called banks, to issue certain amounts. 
Thus the origin of the metallic and paper currency is with the government 
of the country. 

2d. The object of these products of the Government is as different from 
the products of individual labor, as is their origin. The object is a spe- 
cific one, to benefit the common country at large by affording them a medium 
for facilitating the exchange of all the commodities in which men usually 
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deal. It is sent out as an instrument to represent the value of all other 
articles. 

Its main object was then for the public good, as a currency to which all 
men might have access. It was never intended as an article of trade—as 
an article possessing an inherent value of itself, any further than as a repre- 
sentative or test of the value of all other articles. It undoubtedly admits of 
private ownership, but of an ownership that is not absolute, like the product 
of individual industry, but qualified and limited by the special use for which 
it was designed. The first purchaser from the Mint or the Bank of a por- 
tion of this currency, purchased with a knowledge that it was the currency 
of the country, and that it was designed for that particular purpose. All 
the title which he acquired by the purchase, was to use it for his own bene- 
fit, provided he did not interfere with the main object of its creation, to wit, 
acurrency. It is analogous to the use which individuals may make of any 
other property created for public purposes. A public or navigable river is 
undoubtedly the property of the public, destined for specific purposes and 
uses. An individual, one of the public for whose use this public river or 
other high-way was intended, may acquire a particular kind of property in 
it. He may use it in any way that does not interfere with the grand object 
of all high-ways, but if he exceed that object, and undertake to prevent others 
from using it in the same manner, he exceeds his right. The owners of the 
land adjoining a high-way, are the owners to the centre. If a mine should 
be discovered under it, they alone could claim it. But this private right 
must be so used as not to interfere with the travel of the public. Many 
other modes of illustrating the limited nature of individual title to the cur- 
rency of the country, will occur to every one. 

Can an individual owner of a portion of the currency use it as he pleases 
without regard to the object of its creation? The individual producer of 
the 100 bushels of wheat may throw it into the sea if he pleases, and nei- 
ther the government nor any individual has a right to complain. But su 
pose forty or fifty capitalists should buy up all, or nearly all the metallic 
currency of the country, (which it is in their power to do,) so that all the 
paper currency must of necessity be withdrawn from circulation, and conse- 
quently all the business of the country come to a stand ; suppose they should 
insist upon their right to use it as merchandise, and keep it locked up in 
their warehouses,—would any lawyer among us say they had either the 
legal or the moral right so to do? 

In a general sense the Government has the right to prevent an individual 
from using any property, over which, according to common parlance, 
he has an absolute right, to the injury of the public. But this is a 

eneral power, to be exercised by general laws, and in no other manner. 

t is wholly unlike the case supposed, for until those general laws are 
enacted, the individual may legally use his property in any way he pleases, 
But the right which the Government has to the currency is not a general 
right to pass all laws required by the public good, but a specific interest in 
the thing itself which constitutes the currency. The public is a partner 
with the individual. It has a joint interest in the thing itself, and an un- 
doubted right to restrain the individual from using it, except for partnership 
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purposes. The elder right is in the public, and the individual purchased 
merely the power of using it, subject to the elder right. 

Again, the inherent and inseparable qualities of money are different from 
those of any other article. It possesses a power which no other commodity 
does or can possess. It is beyond the ability of individuals or of the Gov- 
ernment, to confer that power upon land or merchandise. The Govern- 
ment possesses the power of converting lead, or rags, or silks, into a cur- 
rency, but the moment that is done the ‘lead, or rags, or silks become money, 
and this superadded character, conferred upon it by the government, clothes 
it with a power, different in kind, and greater in degree, than can exist in 
any other article without that character. 

This power is separate and distinct from its value. One hundred dollars 
in land possesses as much value as one hundred dollars in gold, but much 
less power. The land, though of the full value of one hundred dollars, 
will not, like money, at all times, and in all places, command one hundred 
dollars value, in any of the thousand different commodities which its owner 
may want. ‘This power to command every thing else, does not exist in the 
gold, or the silver, or the paper, constituting the materials of money, but 
arises out of the Act of the Government which impresses the character of 
money upon it. Should the Government ordain, that certain peculiar 
shells should constitute the currency, and be a lawful tender in payment of 
debts, that currency would possess the same power, though probably not 
the same value as gold and silver. The power of money, then, over every 
other article, arises out of the artificial character given to it by the state, and 
not out of the qualities of the material of which it is composed. This power 
consists mainly in its convertibility, in the facility with which it may be ex- 
changed for any other commodity. If an individual should invent a ma- 
chine capable of performing what no other machine could perform, not only 
would the materials of which it might be composed be his property, but its 
powers and capacities would also be his. The law would protect him in 
the enjoyment of this latter species of property, and prevent any other indi- 
vidual from constructing or using a similar one, without his consent. This 
power and capacity being the fruit of individual skill, becomes the subject 
of individual right and property. In theory, therefore, it would seem that 
the power of money being the fruit of the industry and skill of the govern- 
ment, would necessarily me the property of the government. But in 
point of fact, this power was por we upon it for the benefit of the public, 
and becomes the property and right of those for whose benefit it was 
invented. 

In the next place, it must be admitted that the power thus conferred upon 
the currency by Government, is not only different in kind from the power 
which the ownership of other commodities confers, but that it is almost un- 
limited in extent and degree. This extent of power arises out of the fact 
that money is indispensable to the business of every man, because every 
man is in the community. It being the representative of the value of all 
other articles, it is indispensable to the business of all men, because every 
man must deal in some one or other of those articles. When I say indis- 

nsable I do not mean useful, convenient, or desirable, but indispensable 
in its strictest sense, for a man who is deprived of access to money entirely, 
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must stop his business. Should he resort to a barter trade he would find 
so much of his time consumed in making his exchanges, and so many 
other obstacles to encounter, that a rival in the same business, who could 
command a sufficiency of money, would undersell him. 

Money, then, is the subject of want to every man in the community, and 
of a want so pressing as to be indispensable. 

eer is as indispensable to every man, as a license would be in a given 
case. Suppose, in a case of war or some other exigency, that the govern- 
ment, for purposes of revenue, should find it necessary to enact a law that no 
business of any kind should be transacted without a license first obtained, and 
that the price of this license should be governed by the amount of business 
to be transacted ; suppose also that this law should be rigidly enforced ; it 
is easy to see in the case supposed, that without a license no man could con- 
tinue his business ; in other terms, that the license would be indispensable. 

The currency is this license, provided by the government, (not for the 
purpose of revenue, but) to enable a// men to transact their business. 

No other article can be named which is indispensable to the business of 
every man, consequently, in this particular, money is totally unlike anything 
else. It is also unlike all other commodities in this, that there is no one 
article that is made the subject of trade, which every man has any occasion 
for. On the contrary, select any one we please, and we shall find that 
comparatively but few persons are in want of it. The variety of pursuits 
and occupations is almost as great as the variety of commodities. Each man 
wants only that in which he deals. Even provisions and clothing consist 
of a great variety of kinds, and scarcely one can be selected which al/ men 
want, and no one that is indispensable. In case of a scarcity of one, others 
will be substituted. This difference between all other commodities and 
money is very material, for money being not only the subject of want, but 
indispensable to all men, a scarcity is felt by all men: like diseases of the 
blood, it not only affects the heart and the other vital organs, but the re- 
motest extremities. No portion of the system can escape its contagious 
influence. 

A scarcity then in any one of the subjects of trade, affects but a few, and 
that few in but a slight degree, because other articles can be substituted. 
If prices should rise considerably above the market value, in 90 days im- 
portations from Europe would supply our wants at least, if not reduce the 
price. There is always a physician at hand for the diseases of trade. But 
a scarcity of money cannot be cured by substituting something else. Money 
and nothing but money will supply the wants of individuals. Nor will a 
supply from abroad cure a disease of the currency arising from scarcity, as 
in the case of merchandise, for the owners of the latter article send it 
wherever prices are highest. But the owner of money is governed by a 
different rule. In general he keeps it under his own eye. He prefers 
loaning it to men pa upon security, well known to him. He may be wil- 
ling to invest it in the stocks or lands of a foreign country, but very rarely 
does a capitalist send his money to a Pe « country to loan to individuals. 
He has to encounter the double risk of the solvency of his agent, as well 


as that of the borrower. For many years money has commanded from 
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twenty to thirty per cent. in many of the western states, upon landed security, 
while it has been abundant in England and Holland at three and four 

There is another point of view in which money is unlike other articles. 
It is this, that a scarcity in the latter rarely ever occurs, a general scarcity 
never ; I say never, because for the last forty years I never knew a general 
scarcity of all articles, and but a few instances in any one article. But the 
scarcity of money has been the theme of general complaint. It has existed 
(either real or artificial) as long as the oldest of us can remember, and the 
reason is found in the facts before stated, that it is indispensable to the busi- 
ness of every man. 

Another essential difference between the two subjects under considera- 
tion, consists in the facility of creating an artificial scarcity of the one, and 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of creating such a scarcity in relation 
to the other. 

Money is concentrative in its very nature. Its home is the pockets of the 
few. Under the free trade system, this concentrative quality would natural- 
ly increase Merchandise, on the other hand, is diffusive. The object of 
its creation is distribution and consumption. Without this consumption, 
trade could not exist, and its natural effect is, that merchandise of all kinds 
is found in great abundance all over the country. Whena sale of goods, 
of any kind, takes place, they part from their owner never to return again. 
They abide but a short period with no one but the ultimate consumer. 
Money, on the other hand, is loaned, not sold, and it returns to its owner 
invigorated with additional power by an increase in its amount. This tend- 
ency, in merchandise, of diffusion among the many, and in money, of con- 
centration among the few, prevents an artificial scarcity in the one case, and 
facilitates it in the other. 

There are other facts which increase the difficulty on the one hand, and 
entirely remove it on the other. The specie currency of the country, if I 
mistake not, is estimated at about $40,000,000. The paper at about eight 
times that amonnt, or $320,000,000, while the subjects of trade are supposed 
to be at least ten times the latter amount, or thirty-two thousand millions of 
dollars. To attempt to create an artificial scarcity in all the various subjects 
of trade, therefore, would be little short of madness. 

All that the most visionary would deem practicable, would be to effect an 
artificial scarcity in some one article. Suppose flour should be selected, 
and a few wealthy capitalists should buy up two or three millions in value 
of that article. o hundred thousand dollars in flour cannot well be con- 
cealed in a pocket-book or in a vault. The attempt would of course be- 
come generally known, and probably never repeated. Nine-tenths of the 
people, rather than such a combination should succeed in raising the price, 
would substitute some other article. If there should be a partial advance, 
the evil would be very limited in duration. But the fact that such combi- 
nations do not exist to any extent, and never have, is sufficient proof that 
they will not exist in future. I suspect that the truth of the case is, that 
there is more danger of loss, than chance of gain, by such experiments. 
Flour is a perishable article. Almost all kinds of merchandise are subject 
to great fluctuations in price. Importations, to supply the quantity hoarded 
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up by speculators, would soon follow and prevent the occurrence of the 
threatened evil. 

The facilities, however, in the case of money, to produce an artificial 
scarcity, are much greater. I do not mean to affirm that even in respect to 
money such a scarcity has ever been produced. All I mean to say is, that 
it may be produced with much more ease than in relation to any other 
article Thus, if a few large capitalists should control $10,000,000 of the 
specie currency, the banks would be obliged to withdraw from circulation 
say $80,000,000 of the public currency. This of itself would, under the 
free trade system, at once raise the rates of interest up to 20 or 30 per 
cent. In fact there seems to be no need of any action on the part of the 
capitalists. All that is necessary is to pretend that a scarcity exists, and 
what means have the public of ascertaining the truth? But in the case of 
merchandise, the fact of a real scarcity or a pretended one, can be much 
more easily ascertained. 

But in relation to the subject of scarcity, money differs essentially from 
merchandise, not only as it regards the facility of creating it, but in its con- 
wee when created. 

uppose a stranger, upon entering a foreign country, should find a small 
portion of the people afflicted with a slight disease, of short duration, and 
which visited them every ten or twenty years—that this disease occasioned 
but little pain and no deaths; would he consider it among the leading 
calamities of life, or even as a very serious evil? 

Suppose, however, that in the next country which he visited, he 
found nearly every man, woman and child in deep distress; all writhing 
under severe pain, some in the agonies of death, and many gone to the 
tombs of their fathers. Suppose that he should be told that the disease 
which caused all this suffering, was produced by a want of food ; that it 
visited them nearly every year, and that the want of food was occasioned 
by the government allowing individuals to buy up all the provisions which 
had been deposited in the granaries for public use, and to impose such 
exorbitant prices, that few if any were able to supply themselves with the 
necessaries of life; would he not be apt to rank this among the real calam- 
ities of life ? 

The difference between the extent and degree of suffering in the two 
imaginary cases is no greater than between that occasioned by a scarcity 
(real or pretended) of any one of the articles of merchandise, and a scarcity 
of money. In the case of a scarcity of merchandise, — few are affected 
at all ; that few in a very slight degree, for a short period, and the disease 
happens once in ten or twenty years. But in the case of money, it goes 
home to the business of every man, rich and poor. It pinches all—it ruins 
many ; and what is its worst feature, it is of frequent occurrence. What 
me be the opinion of any man of common intelligence, of the wisdom of 


that government, which, after providing a supply of food for the wants of 
the whole, and at the expense of the whole, should, instead of fixing a 
reasonable price which should enable all to command a portion, convert it 
into an article of trade and speculation, and thereby defeat the whole object 
of such an institution? The currency was created by government, at the 
expense of the ae for the good of the whole. It is as necessary to 
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the wants of business, as food to our physical wants. Once allow it to 
become an article of merchandise, and you effectually starve the business of 
the country. 

It will be perceived that my object thus far has been not so much to 
sustain the policy of the usury laws, as to show how totally unfounded is 
the basis of the opposite reasoning, that money is like any other article of 
merchandise, and therefore any lender has a right to take all that he can 


get. 

I have attempted to show that it is unlike merchandise in the following 
essential features. 

1st. That money is the creation of government, merchandise of individual 
industry. Its origin is therefore different. 

2d. That the object of government in creating money was as a currency 
for the convenience of all, whereas the object of the product of individual 
industry is the advantage of the individual alone. 

3d. That the title of an individual to merchandise is absolute, the public 
having no interest in it. But that his title to a portion of the currency is 
qualified, he having no legal, at least no moral right to pervert the object of 
its creation. 

4th. That money differs from all merchandise in the power which is 
inseparable from it. That this power was conferred upon it by government, 
and that it is the right and duty of the government to see that a power 
imparted for the general good shall not be perverted to the injury of the 

lic. 

5th. That this power is the necessary consequence of the character im- 
posed upon it by government, money being the oniy instrument of exchange, 
and therefore indispensable to the business of all. 

6th. That money being generally in the hands of the few, the facilities 
for creating an artificial searcity are much greater than for creating an 
artificial scarcity of merchandise. 

There is another argument, used by Say, quite as unusual as the one I 
have already noticed. It is this, that onny-tiie have a tendency to kee 
up the rates of interest, because the lender who violates those laws, will 
make the borrower pay for the additional risk he incurs. I should not have 
noticed what I consider is not even a plausible argument, were it not for the 
fact that I find it in the mouth of every free trade man with whom I 
converse. This and the one already considered are about all the weapons 
which their armory contains. The easiest way to dispose of it is, to admit 
the fact, that when a lender does violate the law, he indemnifies himself for 
the risk of that violation. Does this prove that usury laws have a tendency 
to increase the rates of interest ? hat would not only that individual, 
but all other individuals, have taken in the absence of usury laws? in the 
absence of that salutary moral restraint, which comes powerfully to the aid 
of those laws? This argument makes it a matter of reasoning, whether 
these laws had that effect or not. The free trade reasoners seem to have a 
slim opinion of facts and experience. All that the case put by Say proves, 
is, that in that one case the lender indemnifies himself for the additional risk, 
but he forgot to state that where there was in England one case of violation 
of the law, there was ninety-nine of conformity to it. Suppose for a moment 
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that the fact is, not as I know, but as from my own experience under both 
systems I believe it to be, that in England and in this country, under those 
laws, take all the contracts for the loan of money together, there was not 
one case in a hundred of an excess of the legal rate. In Rhode Island 
banks are very numerous in town and country. Nearly all our loans were 
from the banks at the legal rates. No bank, to my knowledge, ever dared 
to exceed that rate, because a forfeiture of the debt might be the result, and 
that forfeiture the directors who should have violated the law, would have 
had no right to have charged to the bank, but would have been obliged to 
have shouldered themselves. They therefore run a great risk of detection, 
and in case of escape, they would have made nothing but their portion of 
the excess as stockholders. The law, therefore, was a perfect protection for 
all borrowers from the bank. While those laws were in force, therefore, 
and the banks were obliged to loan at the legal rate, few men borrowed at 
all from out door lenders, and none in good credit would give more than six 
per cent., so long as he could hire of the banks at that rate. The con- 
sequence was, as [ believe it always has been in England, that out of all 
the contracts made, not one in a hundred exceeded the legal rate. Suppose 
then that I am correct in this proportion, it follows that if there were one 
hundred loans, of one hundred dollars each, ninety-nine of them at six, and’ 
one at twelve per cent., the average rates in Rhode Island under those 
laws, was six and one-sixteenth per cent. The question is wholly mis-stated 
by Say, for instead of inquiring the effect of usury laws upon lenders 
generally, he inquires what their effect is upon the one man in a hundred, 
willing to incur the risk of their violation. A fair test of their effect is, to 
ascertain the rates in general; that is, the average rates upon the whole 
capital loaned, inecountries with and in countries without these laws. 
Perhaps a still better test is the average rates in the same country, under 
pe different systems. By that test, I am willing that the question shall be 
ecided. 

In Rhode Island, a virtual repeal of those laws took placein 1817. From 
that period to the present time, a gradual increase has taken place. Directors 
of banks, finding themselves free from the personal responsibility of a for- 
feiture, began the free trade music by shaving drafts. They were not bold 
enough to take excessive interest upon notes for a considerable period, but 
excessive interest by way of charging the difference of exchange upon drafts 
was so pleasing an employment, that they had but little left for notes. 
Money became scarcer and scarcer upon notes, but generally abundant upon 
drafts, till at length the exactions of some few of them (there were several 
honorable exceptions,) became the subject of universal complaint, and the 
legislature interfered by a law, which I hope the good sense of the people 
will second them in enforcing with the utmost strictness. This is the result 
of the free trade system in Rhode Island. If I have fallen into any error 
in this statement, there are those around me better informed than I am, able 
and willing to correct it. What the result has been in Massachusetts I am 
unable to state, except from information too vague to rely upon. 

In New York, a loop-hole just large enough to escape through, had 
admitted all the evils of the free trade system. No one pretends that since 
the relaxation of these laws, the rates are lower than formerly. 
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In these three instances of relaxation, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, I believe, all business men will agree, that for some reasons 
or other, interest has increased. No doubt the lenders will attribute it to 
other causes. 

Say informs us, that in ancient times, the more severe the penalties the 
higher were the rates; but he furnishes no facts to justify his opinion. On 
the contrary, the only fact he does state, refutes the whole proposition. He 
says, that letters patent are still extant, authorizing the Jews to loan at 
eighty-six per cent. per annum. Here then is the customary rates in that 
reign under the free trade system. There was no indemnity for the risk of 
violating the law, because those rates were authorized by law. Previous to 
the reign of Henry VIII., the customary rates were forty per cent. 
The taking any interest was then denominated usury. In the thirty-seventh 
of Henry VIII., the rates were established at ten per cent. They were 
reduced from time to time, until the reign of Anne, when they were estab- 
lished at five per cent. and so continued until the present day. An excess 
of that rate, subjects the lender to the forfeiture of the debt, and an additional 
forfeiture of three times the amount. These penalties are of great severity, 
and according to Say, ought to have increased the rates of interest. But 
how is the fact? Why, that the people have conformed to those rates as 
they were successively reduced, and instead of a general increase—in what 
country in the world (except, perhaps, Holland) are the rates so low as in 
England ? 

Hindostan, Mr. Bentham states, is a free trade country ; and he explicitly 
admits that the lowest rates there are from ten to forty per cent. The usual 
rate, I believe, is about twenty. 

China is practically, and I believe legally, under a gimilar system. A 
very intelligent merchant, for many years a resident in that country, informs 
me, ‘‘ That in China the inhabitants may be classed into the very rich, the 
middling, and the very lowest. The rich are very few compared to the 
middling. They usually possess an ensign of office, but are not allowed to 
exercise any of its duties, so iong as they pursue other avocations. This 
distinction protects them from the impositions of the petty officers of the 
government. In China there are no laws limiting the interest of money, 
or none that have any effect. The rate of interest is very high, varying 
from twelve to thirty per cent. Those who are reputed rich, and can have 
great influence with government, can borrow at a comparatively low rate ; 
whilst the middling class, comprehending the tradesmen, the a Brn and 
the manufacturers, pay a very high rate. A silk manufacturer, wishing to 
execute an order for one thousand pieces of satin, must borrow in order to 
pay for coloring, weaving, &c. This will consume about three months, 
and it is very common to pay two per cent. a month, for such operations. 
Mechanics and middling class merchants, in general, pay two per cent. a 
month. For small sums, three per cent. a month is very common. Money 
' shops, as they are called, are numerous. It is common for those who do not 
own shops, to send their money to them to be loaned. There are many 
lenders who come to Canton from other provinces, and lend money in large 
sums. They live in a penurious manner, and are called ‘ blood-suckers.” 
_ “ From this description of their system, it may be perceived that the 
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middling class are always kept in a state of dependence, the profit of trade, 
manufacturing. and labor, being absorbed by the few who control the 
roperty.”” Here, then, is another tendency of the free trade system, to 
ower the rates of interest. 

Mr. Bentham has written a chapter upon the grounds of the prejudices 
against usury. These prejudices, according to him, originated in two facts, 
one the saying of Aristotle, ‘‘ that money is naturally barren ;” and the other 
the religious prejudices against the Jews. The supposed saying of Aristotle, 
he chooses to understand in a literal sense, ‘‘ that notwithstanding the great 
number of pieces of money that had passed through his (Aristotle’s) hands, 
and notwithstanding the uncommon pains he had bestowed on the subject of 
generation, he had never been able to discover in any one piece of money, 
any organs for generating any other such piece.” Did Mr. Bentham intend 
to impose upon his readers a belief that such was Aristotle’s meaning? He 
surely could not have believed it himself. Yet strange as it may seem, this 
construction has gone into the books of the free trade writers, and some 
others, and the money lenders profess to believe it. The obvious meaning 
of this brief sentence is merely to express the common opinion then, and the 
common opinion now, that the lender of money ought not to be encouraged, 
because he produces nothing, which is literally and substantially true, not- 
withstanding the labor of the modern theorists to prove the contrary. The 
hirer, by his own industry, aided by this instrument called money, may 
produce a ship, or a thousand bushels of wheat, and thereby add to the 

revious stock. But the lender produces nothing. His money was the 
instrument which assisted the hirer to produce the ship or the wheat. So 
would the loan of a plough, a saw, or any other instrument, have been of 
service to the borrower, but that does not constitute the plough the producer 
of the wheat, or the saw the producer of the ship. Nor is the loaner of 
money any better entitled to the merit of being a producer, than would be 
the loaner of a plough or a saw. The plough is an instrument that aids in 
but one purpose ; the saw an instrument that aids in many purposes, and 
money an instrument that aids inall. Hence its commanding power. 

This was the meaning of the phrase of Aristotle, ‘that money is natu- 
rally barren.”’ 

Mr. Bentham is quite as unfortunate in his next attempt, in which he 
attributes the early usury laws to the prevailing prejudices against the 
Jews. 

Chesterfield informs us, that there is but an inconsiderable few, even among 
the intelligent, who think for themselves. This is undoubtedly true in 
relation to what they are not immediately interested in. That but very few 
men ever thought of this false and absurd statement of Bentham’s is un- 
doubtedly true. It has been taken entirely upon trust. I hope the com- 
munity, before they take more of this Bentham paper, will require as many 
endorsers as money lenders usually do. 

Mr. Bentham is obliged to admit that nearly all the civilized nations of 
the world, ancient and modern, have passed laws against usury. The exist- 
ence then of such laws is admitted, and the only question is why they were 
enacted. Mr. Bentham says, on account of the prejudice against the Jews. 
Now in point of fact, in all or nearly all the nations that ever resorted to 
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such laws, the free trade system prevailed centuries before usury laws were 
thought of. What nation ever enacted a penal law, until the evil existed ? 
Penal laws are among the last species of legislation resorted to. The law 
of Athens, until a pretty late period, was, that ‘‘ A broker shall demand no 
more interest money than what he agreed for at first.” (Lysias Orat. 1 
Themnestum. ) 

* Let usurer’s interest money be moderate.” (Ulpiemus.) 

J. B. Say says, that marine interest in Athens, was sixty per cent., when in 
ordinary cases it was commonly not more than twelve. It is not my purpose 
to do more on this point, than to show how utterly groundless is the assertion 
of Bentham that usury laws grew out of prejudices against the Jews. This 
is accomplished by merely stating what every man must at once perceive the 
truth of, that the Grecian and Roman laws could not have originated in a 
prejudice of that kind. They first tried the free trade system, as almost 
every other nation, ancient and modern did; they found that the money 
lenders were exorbitant in their demands ; that the power of money at thirty 
and sixty per cent., concentrated all the wealth in the hands of a few, to the 
ruin of the industrious of every trade and profession. This was the experi- 
ence of Rome and of Athens, and so severe was that trial and experience, 
that in the former, the state was convulsed by the revolutions produced by 
the exactions of the usurers. 

Try the same free trade system in this country, and if we do not in twenty 
years create a war against property generally, then I shall conclude that no 
reliance is to be placed pm history and experience. 

It was not on account of prejudices against the Jews, then, that the Greeks 
and Romans resorted to these restraining laws, for if I am not very much 
mistaken, they had few or no Jews among them. 

In modern Europe, the Jews were to be found in almost every city, and 
it is probably true, that a considerable portion of the money was monopolized 
by them. But what but excessive interest enabled them to monopolize it? 
What created the prejudices against them, but the very practices now 
attempted to be legalized in this country. 

But upon what authority does the assertion of Mr. Bentham rest, that 
these prejudices occasioned these laws? Upon this point the opinions of 
ancient judges vary, some of them contending that by the early laws, the 
Jews were permitted to take usury, (all interest was then considered usury, ) 
and that the prohibition extended only to the Christians. Some of the 
ancient statutes refer to the Christian brokers. Ord saya, ‘‘ In the time of 
Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III., many commissions were granted 
to inquire of Christian usurers, and many were indicated,’’ and so forth. 

But be the object of the early statutes what they may, both the Jews and 
Christians did take from 40 to 100° per cent., and the natural question is, 
what enabled them to exact such unconscionable rates? Was it the power 
of the Jews personally? They were a proscribed sect. Even to this sect, 
the Christian did pay these unchristian rates. The reply is too obvious, it 
was the power of the money—and the fact admitted by Bentham proves 


incontestably, that through all time, money has possessed the power of 
dictating its own terms. Money was probably as plenty then, in proportion 
to the amount of business, as at the present time. It was not the scarcity, 
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it was not the influence of the Jews, but it was the inherent and absorbing 

power of the money itself that governed and controlled the whole business 

a those early nations. All Mr. Bentham’s facts are directly opposed to his 
eory. 

The statute of Anne, enacted about one hundred and thirty years ago, and 
now in force is, if I may use the expression, a perfect statute. Its preamble 
bears upon this question: ‘‘ Whereas the reducing of interest to ten, and 
from thence to eight, and thence to six in the hundred, has by experience, 
been found very beneficial to trade, and improvement of lands ; and whereas 
the heavy burden of the late long and expensive war, hath been chiefly 
borne by the owners of the land of this kingdom, by reason whereof they 
have been necessitated to contract very large debts, and thereby and by the 
abatement in the value of their lands, are become greatly impoverished ; 
and whereas by reason of the great interest and profit of money made at 
home, the foreign trade has been neglected,” &e. 

The practical men of that day found, what we now find, that at six per 
cent. the lenders of money on the whole become rich faster than any other 
class. 

Mr. B. frequently intimates, that it was a prejudice against the rich, which 
in part occasioned these laws. Then they did get rich. But it is somewhat 
unlucky as an argument. Have the kings and nobles of England, of 
France, of Russia, and of nearly all the despotic governments of Kurope, 
ever been accused of passing laws against the rich by any other man than 
Jeremy Bentham? The real truth is that this feeling, which he calls pre- 
judice, is the result of the moral instinct of mankind. It existed in full 
force among rich and poor, learned and ignorant, republics and monarchies, 
wherever a human bosom was found endued with the knowledge of right 
and wrong. It exists now to this day in this country and in every country 
on the globe. I appeal to the feelings of every man in the community, 
whether any man who lives by habitually exacting excessive rates of interest, 
is not considered an extortioner? Does he stand as well with the com- 
munity as men in general? Why? The reason is obvious. The borrower 
is the slave of the lender. ee is taken of his necessities. He has 
no will of his own. The terms are dictated by the lender. It is the pov- 
erty or the necessities of the borrower that consents, and not his judgment. 
So say all the st:tesmen of ancient and modern days. So say the great 
mass of lawyers, doctors and clergymen that ever lived. So said the plough- 
man in the field, the mechanic in his shop, and the merchant at his desk, all 
over Europe, Asia and Africa, and (with the exception of the advocates of 
the new light) so say the same classes all over the world to the present day. 
Let us pause at least before we reverse the verdict of universal mankind. 
Let us have diffidence enough of our own judgment to examine the grounds 
of this feeling, before we peril our interests on board this free trade craft, 
which upon every trial has lined the shore with its wrecks. 

I will therefore proceed to examine the reason why mankind have thus 
felt, in relation to this interesting subject. If I mistake not it will be found 
that the old notion is the true one, that the lender takes advantage of the 
necessities of the borrower. This brings me to a consideration of the second 

uestion—whether the bargain, in the absence of any restraint, is usually 

air between the parties. 
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In the consideration of this question I hope it will not be understood that 
I mean to cast the slightest imputation upon the motives or the general moral 
character of the lender. On the contrary I have no doubt that many of 
them really believe that it is right to take all that they can get. They ought 
to be exempted from blame, because if they are in an error, they have been 
led into it by writers of acknowledged talent and ability. I speak not of 
the motives of the men, but the tendency and effect of the practice if once 
sanctioned by the legislature. 

In every case, and among all civilized nations, the law requires, as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite fo every valid contract, that the parties should stand on 
equal grounds. If they do not, but one party (no matter to what cause 
owing) has an undue advantage over the other, both common law and common 
sense inform us that the bargain is void. A married woman can make no 
contract with her husband, on account of the influence he has over her. An 
infant is not bound, because he has not sufficient discretion. A debtor, 
illegally imprisoned, cannot bind himself by a contract with his creditor, on 
account of the influence of his desire to escape from prison. Even if the 
imprisonment is legal, a Court of Equity will see that the terms of the 
bargain were fair. For the same reason a Court of Equity will look with 
great jealousy upon a contract made by a ward, just after arriving of age, 
with his guardian, on account of the influence of the latter over the former. 
A female seduced, although she agrees to the dishonor, is not left without 
protection, and heavy damages are generally given. 

In all these cases the parties agree to the contract which the law pro- 
nounces void, because they do not meet on equal terms. No matter whether 
the subject of the contract is land, or merchandise, or money. All are treated 
alike, and all set aside, because one party possesses an undue advantage 
over the other. That advantage may arise out of the subject of the contract, 
or out of the existing relations of the parties ; but arise whence it may, if it 
actually exists, the law supposes that it will be exercised, because men 

nerally use all the advantages which they possess. I say, generally, 

use there are some instances in which perfectly fair contracts are made 
with wards, with minors, married women, and prisoners in jail. There are 
also some instances of contracts perfectly just, above the legal interest, 
between creditor and debtor. All legislation must look at the state of things 
generally, and experience has proved, beyond all doubt, that in all these 
cases, if the party possessing the advantage was allowed to use it, without 
restraint, in nine cases out of ten he would have been governed by no 
other rules than the wants of a greedy avarice. It is quite a new doctrine 
to me that mankind have approached so near a state of perfectibility that all 
restraints oF their lusts, their ambition, and their avarice, may-safely be 
removed. it is so, I am very grateful for the information ; but until I 


have a little experience that men in power, unless curbed by constitutions 
and written laws, will overlook the interest of the public for their own selfish 
purposes ; that lust, unless checked by salutary, moral, and legal restraints, 
will spread misery and havoc around it; and that avarice, in the absence of 
similar restraints, will fill its insatiable maw while millions around are suffer- 
ing for food, I must be permitted to raise my feeble voice in favor of treatin 

all these selfish and extreme passions alike. Are they not all equally strong 
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Does avarice claim for itself a milder character than belongs to the other two? 
May we not reason as plausibly in favor of abolishing all constitutions and 
laws restraining the abuse of official power? Is it not for the public good 
that power should not be abused? And does not the interest of the man in 
wer, in a large sense, consist in advancing the public good? And yet, 
oes not experience prove that when men acquire power, that the passion 
called ambition prevents their taking and pursuing this large view of the 
subject? It is equally easy to show, in a broad sense, that the free trade 
doctrines are the best for the public. if the possessors of money would use it 
only with a view to the public good. But in comes this blind passion of 
avarice, and urges its possessor to use all its magic power, for its own 
grandizement. 

This I understand to be the principle upon which all usury laws are 
founded, and not the visionary principles ‘‘ imagined’”’ by Jeremy Bentham. 
They proceed upon the principle that money possesses a power which no 
other article ever did or ever can possess. Is not that true in point of fact? 
That the avarice of the lender will urge him on to exact all that he can get,— 
Is noi that true in point of fact? That the wants of the lender are in general 
so great, that, in nine times out of ten he must have the money at all events, 
—Is not that true in point of fact? That the avarice of the lender will, in 
nine times out of ten, induce him to take advantage of those wants,—Is that 
denied? That the parties do not stand upon equal grounds any more than 
a prisoner contracting with his creditor,—Is not that true? That in dealing 
for all other articles men do stand on equal grounds,—That no man can 
deny. 

if these facts are denied, I can prove them by volumes of testimony. I 
would take the depositions of the lenders themselves, all of whom know that 
they are true. 

Am I not correct, then, in saying that the “ laws do deal with money 

recisely as the general law deals with all other similar cases? that no 
on will permit one man to make a valid contract with another, in relation 
to any article, unless the judgment and will of both are equally free ? 

The advocates of the free trade system must be driven to take their ground. 
They must admit that the borrower 7s, in general, a slave to the lender, and 
under a necessity of complying with the terms dictated, and still contend that 
the law ought to permit such a bargain to stand, or they must deny the 
fact. I give them their choice. —- must take one or the other. Sup- 
pose they deny the fact; I will then bring the general voice of the legisla- 
tors, writers, and the mass of society, in all civilized nations, ancient and 
modern, against them. Bentham himself admits that this is the unanimous 
verdict of the civilized nations of the world, and probably that was the very 
reason that he contended that it was wrong. 

Does not our daily observation demonstrate its literal truth ? 

Why is the borrower of money the slave of the lender, and why is the 

urchaser of every other article as free to judge for himself as the seller? 
hy can the purchaser of goods always — upon his individual credit, 
when the borrower of money is always obliged to give bond and mortgage, 
or a string of endorsers ? y has money always commanded this one. 
ence over every other article? Because every man wants money and must 
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have it. His wants make it indispensable. Because it is generally con- 
fined to the pockets of the few, and always wanted by the many. Because 
the constitution and laws render it (and it alone) a tender in payment of 
debts. No other article can be substituted. 

If we open our eyes we cannot avoid seeing the narrow quarters inte 
which the Ccene of money is driven, and the freedom with which the 
purchaser of every other article exercises his judgment. Go into any of 
our crowded cities, and we see granaries, storehouses, shops, and other 
spacious buildings crowded with merchandise and goods of every possible 
variety. In every street, lane or alley, for miles in extent, one uniform 
abundance is presented to our view. This is always the case. 

But the money of the city is confined to a single street or a narrow alley. 
All other articles are abundant and in the hands of the many. Money is 
frequently scarce and in the hands of the few. In all the trading streets we 
see the seller bowing to the buyer, and courting his custom by the most 
enticing manners. In the money alleys we see the borrower bowing to the 
lender, with the servility of a French dancing master. The purchaser en- 
ters a store with the air of a free and independent man. The borrower 
enters a bank with the subdued and sorrow-stricken countenance of a beggar. 
This is the case now, always has been, and always must be, because the one 
is urged on by an irresistible necessity from which there is no escape ; the 
other is a free and independent man, consulting his fancy, rather than grati- 
fying his wants. 

If the purchaser is really in want of an article, he goes from store to 
store, perhaps from city to city. Wherever he goes he finds the seller 
crowding off his = upon him from a desire to obtain his custom. If, 
however, the purchaser is not suited in the article or the price, he can sub- 
stitute something else ; wait a month or two, or forego his wants entirely. 
In all this dealing the advantage is rather on the side of the purchaser. On 
the other hand the borrower of money has a note due at the bank on a 
given day and at a given time, of a thousand or ten thousand dollars. The 
tender laws compel him to pay in money alone. He must pay at the time, 
or he must be ruined. He can substitute no other article ; he cannot post- 
pone the payment fora month, until it suits his convenience. It is not a 
matter of choice or convenience, but of stern necessity. He cannot go to 
another city where he is not known, nor perhaps to any other bank than the 
one at which he usually deals. 

This bank, or one of its kind friends, will accommodate him at three per 
cent.a month. His life and death, his bane and antidote, are both before him. 
On the one hand is thirty-six pr. ct. per year, on the other, bankruptcy, dis- 

,and ruin. I now ask any considerate man who is not a money lender, 
upon whom does the distress operate with the most appalling power, the pris- 
oner of the jail, or the prisoner of the bank? Would it not be inconsistent in 
the law to set aside a contract with the former, which is only of occasional 
occurrence, and allow the latter evil to exist, an evil which happens more 
than a thousand times every day? 

I affirm it as a fact, then, which cannot be denied, that the lender does 
take advantage of the necessities of the borrower, that the lender generally 
knows it at the time, and that many of them do not pretend to deny it, on the 
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contrary they justify it, and say that it was the folly of the borrower to 
contract debts which he could not pay. _It is the folly of a man to get drunk, 
but what is the scale of that man’s moral feeling who takes advantage of his 
situation, and obtains from him a deed of the house which shelters his wife 
and children ? 

It makes the matter worse that many of these lenders have been deluded 
into a belief, that these practices are legal and just. What is done consci- 
entiously and sincerely, is generally done with a corresponding zeal and 
eagerness. The fanaticism of avarice defends itself with the same arguments 
as the fanaticism of religion. It inflicts its punishment of fire and fagot with 
the same coolness and composure. While the puritans of old believed that 
they were doing God service in hanging and burning the witches, they 
would naturally look upon the tortures of their victims with philosophy, if 
not with exultation ; and while the puritans of the counter believe that the 
are benefiting the state by establishing their favorite system, their tears wi 
not fall very freely at the sight of the misery and distress which the exaction 
of thirty or forty per cent. is bringing upon some of the most worthy and 
industrious among us. 

Tn most other countries, there exists a check—a moral restraint upon 
these excesses, which, under a free trade system, would be inefficacious here. 
Individuals have some regard to public feeling, and dread the stigma which 
such exactions sooner or later fasten upon their characters. To be considered 
by all mankind an extortioner, is what the moral sensibilities of most men 
cannot endure. This silent and unseen influence upon individuals, is very 
extensive and efficacious. 

But in this country, nearly all the money is loaned by the banks, and we 
know that their moral sentiments are generally at low water mark. A cor- 
poration has no soul. No oneis responsible for its conduet in a moral view. 
A strong legal restraint is the only one that will reach it, for it is merely a 
legal being. This power of the creditor, therefore, will be exercised by the 
banks up to the hilt upon their defenceless victims, in the absence of usury 
laws. My propositions, then, are these : that nothing but the severest usury 
laws can keep down the rates of interest ; that whether those laws tend to 
increase those rates is a matter of fact, and that the experiment has been 
thoroughly tried by other nations, and the free trade system rejected ; that 
this tendency to increase the general rates arises out of the power of money 
itself, goaded on by the avarice of its possessors, generally the few, taking 
advantage of the necessities of the borrowers, generally the many ; that the 
necessities of the borrower are generally so great that he has no choice, is 
not a freeman, and takes no part in fixing the terms of the contract. Con- 
sequently to permit such contracts to be legal, is to allow the lender to make 
the contract himself; that as this is allowed in no other cases, relating to 
lands, merchandise, or any other article, it ought not to be allowed in the 
ease of money. 

These are the facts which I affirm to exist. The free trade advocates 
must either deny, or they must admit them. If they admit them, they must 
justify the right of one man to impose his terms upon another. Because 
these facts have been found to exist in other nations—because they found, by 
experience, that one of the parties being a slave, had no will of his own to 
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contract, the governments of those nations have found it necessary to fix the 
rates for him. 

If these facts are still denied, let a committee be appointed by the legis- 
lature of New York, to ascertain them. In the course of the ensuing year, 
let the committee ascertain the rates of interest in all the free trade countries, 
ancient and modern, and compare those rates with those countries that 
have lived under usury laws; let them compare the rates at the different 
periods of the same country, when that country had and had not the benefit 
of these laws. This will test the free trade doctrine. Let them also take 
evidence and ascertain whether one party to the contract has any will of his 
own. For one, I am willing that these much misrepresented laws shall 
stand the test of these facts. They may be easily ascertained. I have a 
full conviction that they are as I have stated them. But I may be wrong. 
Other men of great intelligence view the subject in a different light, and 
therefore [ am anxious for a test by an enlightened committee, to inquire 
into facts. Their report will satisfy the nation. Laws on this subject ought 
to be uniform through the states, and what state so proper to take the lead 
as the empire state of New York. 

If the advucates of the free trade doctrine, in case these facts should be 
found against them, should still contend that money ought to regulate itself, 
I should think their trade must have made great inroads upon their moral 
perceptions. Is that free trade where one party is a slave and has no will 
of his own? I thought a contract, the result of free will and judgment, 
meant the free will of both parties. 

But some of them say, notwithstanding all this, that the ‘‘ laws of trade”’ 
will re money without restraint, just as they regulate every thing 
else. The reason why the prices of every thing else regulate themselves 
is, that in relation to every thing else, both parties are free. We have the 
means of knowing where there is a scarcity of any other article. We judge 
for ourselves. We take or we leave it. It is this egual power of the buyer, 
to buy or not to buy, that regulates all other articles. When we say, there- 
fore, that trade (or prices) will regulate itself, we always mean that both 
parties have an equal voice in the contract. But if, in fact, the lender dic- 
tates his own terms, he regulates the price. If the borrower is in general 
under a necessity of complying with the terms proposed, what agency has 
he in regulating the rates of interest ? 

But, say the apostles of this new light, when money is scarce it will be 
high, and so the reverse. But who is to judge when it is scarce? Is it 
not the lender who alone possesses it? Then the power which is asked 
for the lender is, to allow the rates to be high when there is a scarcity, and 
to make him the sole judge whether there is a scarcity or not; that is, 
in substance the sole judge of the price. In other commodities we have the 
means of judging for ourselves. If the seller says there is a scarcity, and 
the purchaser opens his eyes and sees that there is not, he will not So at 
high prices, and the seller is obliged to come down, or the articles will rot 
on his hands. This equal liberty, and equal means of judging on both sides, 
is all that is meant by prices regulating themselves. But what means has 
the borrower of judging of the scarcity of money? Do we not know that 
there is money enough now? That it requires no more money to perform 
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the business of society at one price than at another? If there is — 
at thirty-six per cent., is there not enough at six? Isnot the scarcity wholly 
artificial? And is not the consequence of this artificial scarcity simply 
this, that the whole profits of many industrious men for the whole of the 
past year have been transferred to the money lender, by the operation of 
an artificial scarcity? Is this to be endured? Will it be endured without 
inquiring into facts? If the free trade writers are correct, that an absence 
of all usury laws does tend to lower the rates of interest, for one I shall be 
glad to be convinced ; but the fact that the lenders themselves are so anxious 
for a free trade system, in a jealous or suspicious mind, would not go far to 
show that they thought so, for why should they wish the rates reduced ? 

Let them, however, convince us by facts and experience. I object to the 
whole mass of their theories. Scarcely any two of them agree in those 
theories. The writers denominate these artificial rules, the science of po- 
litical (that is, national) economy. Why not furnish us with a science of 
individual economy? The one is quite as necessary and quite as useful as 
the other The science of prudence, I suppose, would come next, a subject 
quite as reducible to rules as economy. ‘The truth is, that literary men of 
all ages have had some predominate hobby. At one time the science of 
astrology ruled mankind. Next comes metaphysics, which employed the 
pens of the ablest men of its age. That science is now generally agreed 
to deal pretty much in moonshine, and has gone with its fellow science of 
astrology to the tombs of the Capulets. Next came political economy, 
which had its day, though a brief one. We now find it low down in 
the western horizon, phrenology over our heads, and animal magnetism 
about an hour high in the East. What will come next no one can even 
guess. Come what will, for one, I shall not abandon the experience and 
wisdom of mankind very hastily, especially in relation to a question so 
nearly touching the safety of property in general, as the one before us. 

Property holders seem to forget that they are living under a republican 
government, that the general feeling is already sufficiently radical, without 
provoking it by exactions which even its best friends cannot justify. ‘The 
tenure of property is more frail than most men here imagine. It is inexpe- 
dient to exercise all its extreme rights, even if we admitted that this is one 
of them. The moral feeling of the great mass of men is against the right 
now claimed. That feeling, sooner or later, will prevail and go into our 
legislation. Is it not better to let it act now, rather than to wait until the 
high rates shall sour and exasperate the mass of the community. Legisla- 
tion, under such a feeling, might touch upon some of the necessary and 
essential rights of property. For one, I had rather come down voluntarily 
and gracefully from a position which cannot be maintained, than to be 
obliged to abandon it in a more awkward gait. Let the rates be fixed now 
while the public mind is coo]. Stop up all the little cat-holes in your statute, 
just large enough for the money lenders to escape through. Take the 

nglish statutes of Anne, which cover every thing, and we shall have no 
trouble about two per cent. a month. 

If, however, the free trade system is resorted to, give it a fair trial. Re- 
move all the present restraints, and try over again the experiments which 
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have so many times been tried and failed. I am very sure it would never be 
tried but once, but I much fear, that in that one trial, the system of extortion, 
which would be the consequence, would hurry us fast and far down towards 
that power, which feels no attachment to property, and no sympathy for the 
sufferings of its possessors. 


TOBACCO IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 


The following statement shows the quantity of tobacco upon which duty 
had been paid, at each decennial period since 1801, in Great Britain ; together 
with the rate of duty per pound ; the actual aggregate revenue yearly ; and 
the annual consumption per head of the population : 


Year. Lbs. consumed. Rate of Duty. Revenue. Cute 
per 

1801 10,574,998 1s. 7d. £923,855 15.37 oz, 

1811 14,923,243 2s. 24d. 1,710,848 18.95 * 

1821 12,983,198 4s. 2,600,415 14.43 “ 

1831 15,350,018 3s. 2,338,107 14.84 “ 

1841* 16,830,593 3s. 2,716,217 14.52 “ 


The duty of 3s. per Ib. on tobacco is exorbitant ; it exceeds, in a still 

, mya degree, the just proportion between the value of the commodity and 

e tax imposed on it. e price of unmanufactured tobacco in bond is 
from 2} to 6d. per lb. The existing duty of 3s. per lb. is therefore 
from 600 to 1,400 per cent. upon the value, (and from 1,000 to 2,000 per 
cent. above the American cost.—Ed. B. M.) As in the case of all ex- 
cessive duties, the public are enormously taxed in proportion to the amount 
levied by the Exchequer. The smuggler intercepts a very large share of 
that which should be paid at the Custom House ; and the revenue is mulet- 
ed in the heavy cost of those preventive establishments, exceeding half a 
million sterling per annum, by which the government carries on its ineffect- 
ual and watchful contest with the contraband trader. * * * 

No less than eight times, between 1789 and 1825, the rate of duty was 
altered, fluctuating between 1s. 3d. per Ib. and 4s., from which point, in 
the latter year, it was reduced to the present rate. As population increased, 
the natural progress of consumption was every now and then checked by 
an augmentation of duty ; it rallied again by the effect of a timely mitiga- 
tion: while the utmost burden that was imposed could not subdue the appe- 
tite for the fragrant weed, though it might stint its indulgence or drive it to 
illicit channels for its gratification. The latter is, no doubt, the true solu- 
tion of the apparent decrease in the use of tobacco which the financial 
returns of Great Britain indicate—the true reason why, taking into the 


© The duty paid for the year 1848 was £4,350,732, viz. : 
In England, . . Riera Ne ° ° 
In Scotland, . 
In Ireland, 


- £3,183,440 
- 855,768 
$11,524 


Equivalent, at $4.85 the pound sterling, to $21,101,060." Ed. B. M. 
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account the increase of population, the consumption of tobacco throughout 
the United Kingdom is ostensibly less now than it was in 1789, when the 
duty was 1s. 3d. per lb. 

It is, however, in Ireland that the effects of these fiscal alterations have 
been most striking. The average consumption in that country, in the five 
years ending 1798, the duty being then 8d., was 7,337,217 lbs. In the 
five years ending 1842, the consumption of duty-paid tobacco was only 
5,312,020 Ibs. The population had, in the meantime, more than doubled. 
The explanation of so startling a fact is to be found in the existence of an 
enormous amount of smuggling. According to Mr. MeCulloch’s estimate, 
half the consumption in Ireland, and one third of that in England, are sup- 
posed to be from contraband supply. The late Lord Sydenham, in his 
speech on taxation, in 1830, stated that it had been proved before a par- 
liamentary committee, that in one year seventy cargoes of tobacco, containing 
3,664,000 lbs., were smuggled on the coast of Ireland, between the port 
of Waterford and the Giant’s Causeway alone. 

The proposal of Lord S., in 1830, was to reduce the duty to ls. or Is. 
6d. per lb., and little doubt can be entertained, that if such a measure had 
been adopted at that period, we should long before this time have seen the 
revenue, not only fully replaced, but augmented in amount. At present 
this branch of revenue does not keep pace with the general progress of the 
country—with the consumption of other and more lightly-taxed commodities 
in rey use—nor, we may safely assume, as the taste for it is unabated, 
with the desires and demands of the public. There cannot be a surer proof 
that taxation is in excess; when such is the case, the revenue tables never 
fail to tell the tale. The smuggler is cheating the Exchequer, and the 
customer is deterred by the price. Cut away, then, the ground from the 
former, and open the door to the latter by an adequate reduction of the 


impost. 

Whether tobacco be, strictly speaking, a luxury or not, we care little to 
inquire. Enough for us, that it is a practice long and deeply rooted in the 
habits of the people ; that it is one of the very few and scanty indulgences 
of the industrious poor—not, be it remembered, of the dissolute and intem- 
perate, but of the hard working and the sober. Enough, that it is entirely 
removed from the imputation of producing demoralizing effects or of leading 
to social disorder ; that it constitutes the solace or enjoyment of a large 
portion of civilized mankind all over the globe; and that it has resisted, 
both in this and in other countries, the pressure and discouragement of 
exorbitant taxation. It is justly said that you cannot make men virtuous 
by act of Parliament—and equally futile, and still more ——— is the 
attempt to 1egulate their tastes and inclinations by revenue laws. 

A perverse fashion, indeed, may be discontinued, or even extinguished— 
as in the case of hair powder—by a tax; but whatever articles are the 
objects of a general and well-established predilection among a large portion 
of the community, will defy the utmost rigors of fiseal proscription, and will 
find their way into a country despite all the means that may be used to 
exclude them. Spain is the country, of all others, whose commercial history 
most strikingly exemplifies this lesson ; but our own legislation—especially 
with regard to spirits and tobacco—is by no means destitute of similar illus- 
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trations. Independently of the fallacy of such measures in a fiscal point 
of view, it will never be the disposition of a wise and liberal-minded govern- 
ment to grudge to the poorer classes of its population the use of some 
luxuries, or to restrict the expenditure of their earnings to those articles 
which are the mere necessaries of existence. It is well remarked by a 
writer whose views on social economy are, with few exceptions, just and 
discerning, that ‘‘ a population which consumes but few luxuries is always 
in a very perilous situation ; being confined to necessaries, it can make few 
or no retrenchments in bad years, so that if dearth in such cases be not 
accompanied with all the horror of starvation, it must drive the poor in 
crowds to the workhouse.” 


Sunpay Marts 1x Encianp.—It has been well remarked that the present 
hubbub raised here presents similar phases to that which sprung up in 1829, 
in the United States, when it was sought by legislative interference to stop 
the running of the mails on Sundays, which led to a report on the subject 
from a committee of Congress. This able and candid document, which 
exhausts the question by presenting all the arguments that prove the impoli- 
9 of the Statg declaring what is or what is not God’s will in matters of 

is kind, and which is understood to have silenced the Andrew Agnewites 
of that day in America, has been reprinted in England, and will be exten- 
sively circulated. Nothing could be more germane or pertinent to the present 
controversy in Great Britain. 


Frenca Frvance.—The Minister of Finance has framed a bill to author- 
ize the Bank of France to enlarge its issues to the sum of five hundred and 
twenty-five millions, which is seventy-three beyond the present maximum. 
The specie in its vault was near the whole paper emission ; bank notes are at 
apremium! This in France, and the notes inconvertible! A wonderful 
change in the public feeling and habit. The Journal des Debats of recent 
date, remarks: ‘‘ Specie payments are not resumed by the bank, and the 
Government does not mean to compel the bank to do so. Neither see before 
them six months of assured public order.” The Minister himself in treat- 
ing the pojnt, has said: ‘‘ The future is too uncertain.” 

Faith is the principle of life, in polities as well as in religion. Men of 
the highest order in the State, in politics and administration, go through 
their tasks, their reports, their discourses, as if stability were sure ; but 
with a melancholy sentiment and private confession. For they really have 
no trust in the morrow, and all their labors may be, for an indefinite term, 
lost to themselves and their country. 

It is announced by the several departments of the Government—the Minis- 
tries—that they retrench for 1850 a total of twenty-seven millions of franes. 
Thus the ordinary budget is reduced to thirteen hundred and eighty-two 
millions. On the whole, the aspect of the finances is better than it is rep- 
resented to be in the London Morning Chronicle and the Times.— Corres- 
pondent National Intelligencer. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Charitable Corporation Fraud. — Its Discovery. — Appalling Effects and Rem- 
edy. — Marlborough’s Victories, their History, and the Loans they brought. — 
Augmented Importance of the Stock Exchange. — Dislike to the Members. — 
Increased Loans. — Difficulties in procuring them. — Statement of Sir Robert 
Walpole. — Gifts of Contractors to Clothiers. — First Payment of Dividends 
by the Bank. — South-Sea Anecdotes. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, a prospectus was issued to 
the commercial world and the members of ’Change Alley, in which the 
wants of the needy and the infamy of the pawnbrokers, the purest 
philanthropy and a positive five per cent., were skilfully blended. It 
was shown that then, as now, the poor were compelled to pay a greater 
interest than the rich; that thirty per cent. was constantly given by the 
former on a security which the usurer took care should be ample ; and it 
was proposed that the wealthy capitalist should advance, for the benefit 
of the needy, a sufficient sum to enable the company to lend money at 
five or six per cent. The proposal proved eminently successful. A 
capital of £30,000 was immediately subscribed, a charter obtained, and 
the “Charitable Corporation,” the object of whose care was the neces- 
sitous and industrious poor, appeared to flourish. For some years the 
concern answered, the poor received the assistance which they required, 
and the company was conducted with integrity. In 1719, however, their 
number was enlarged ; their capital increased to £600,000; an aug- 
mentation of business was looked for ; cash credits were granted to gen- 
tlemen of supposed substance ; and the importance of the corporation 
was unhappily recognized by that numerous class of persons compelled 
to pay in maturity for the excesses of youth. ‘They acted also as bank- 
ers, and received deposits from persons of all classes and conditions. 
Its direction boasted men of rank, its proprietary men of substance, and 
its executive men of more capacity than character. The cashier of the 
company was a member of the senate; Sir Robert Sutton, a director, 
was one of his Majesty’s: Privy Council; and Sir Archibald Grant, who 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the corporation, was also a mem- 
ber of the lower house. Every confidence was reposed in such a body, 
and it was regarded as a. rich and prosperous society. 

Under these circumstances, the surprise of the public may be con- 
ceived when it was first whispered, and then openly announced, that the 
cashier, with one of th2 chief officers, had disappeared in company. 
The alarm spread to the: proprietors; the public participated; the poor 
assembled in crowds; the rich clamored for information ; a meeting was 
called to inquire into che case, when a most pernicious, but scarcely 
comprehensible, piece of villany was unravelled, and a most disgrace- 
ful tissue of fraud discovered. 30,000 alone remained out of half a 
million. The books were falsified; money was lent to the directors on 
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fictitious pledges ; men of rank and reputation were implicated ; suspicion 
and censure followed persons of importance. Some managers were 
found to have connived at scenes so disgraceful, that their character was 
lost for ever. Many had concerted active plans of fraud, which ended 
alike in their own ruin and the ruin of the corporation; while others 
were guilty of personally embezzling the funds of the company. Peti- 
tion after petition was presented to the Commons. A bill was brought in 
to prevent the defaulters from leaving the kingdom ; and the scorn of all 
England pointed at the men who, under the guise of charity, had en- 
riched themselves. The interest which was taken in the discovery by 
the entire country attracted the attention of the Jacobites ; and, as one of 
the party had fled to Rome with the spoils, the Pretender endeavoured to 
enlist the sympathy of the nation, through one Signor Belloni, who wrote 
to the committee, stating that the refugee had been seized and placed in 
the castle of St. Angelo. The Whig party, ever jealous of the Pretender, 
voted that the letter should be burned by the hangman at the Royal Ex- 
change. 

The distress occasioned by this bankruptcy was appalling, pervading 
nearly every class of society. Large sums had been borrowed at high 
interest. The small capitalist was entirely ruined ; and there was scarce- 
~ class in English life which had not its representative and its sufferer. 

e poor were unable to get their goods ; the rich were robbed of their 
jewels ; families accustomed to affluence were starving ; delicate women, 
hitherto irreproachable, were compelled to exchange their persons for 
bread. Similar evils have been known to exist during sieges ; and, in 
the public streets of Lisbon, women of unblemished virtue offered them- 
selves for sale during its occupation by the French; but the writer be- 
lieves there is no other parallel in commercial history. 

All that the wisdom of the senate could devise was attempted to miti- 
gate the evil. The revenge of the losers was appeased by several mem- 
bers being expelled the house; their fear of loss was reduced by the 
confiscation of the estates of the offending parties; a lottery was granted 
for the advantage of the sufferers; and though a dividend of nearly ten 
shillings was eventually paid, the fraud of the Charitable Corporation was 
remembered long after the evils caused by it had ceased to exist. 

The next great increase of debt was through the War of Succession in 
Spain, to the crown of which several princes laid claim. According to 
the ordinary rule of inheritance, the Dauphin, by virtue of the marriage 
of Louis XIV. with the eldest sister of the king, should have succeeded ; 
but as all right to the throne had been solemnly renounced on the mar- 
riage, it was supposed that the claim was vacated; and the principal 
powers of Europe, knowing the necessity that so great an inheritance 
should not descend to any state possessed of territorial importance, formed 
the celebrated partition treaty. 

By this, France, England, and Holland agreed that Spain, the Indies, 
and the Netherlands should descend to the Archduke Charles, and, in 
return, that France should be possessed of the rich province of Lorraine. 
There is no doubt that governments regard treaties in proportion to the 
physical rather than the moral necessity to abide by them; and France, 
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under Louis Quatorze, was no exception to the rule. A succession of 
cabals in Spain gave the latter the influence he required. His ambassa- 
dor won the court and city ; the Archbishop of Toledo was of his party, 
and gained the Spanish king, who, sick body and soul, priest-ridden, a 
prey to mental and physical agony, was, after a succession of intrigues, 
induced to fix his name to that will which annexed the splendid possession 
of the empire of Spain to the grandeur of France. 

At once Louis violated the partition treaty, accepted the noble legacy 
for his grandson, and sent the whole court of France to accompany him 
to the Pyrenees, that frontier which he said in his pride had ceased to 
exist. When the news reached William, he was at the Hague, but in- 
stantly returned to London. Vigorous preparations were made ; but he 
did not live to see the declaration of the war, which began in 1782, 
agitated Europe for thirteen years, and added so much to the great debt 
of which this volume treats. 

England, Holland, and the Empire were opposed to France, Spain, and 
Bavaria; and the war thus commenced was a memorable contest. Marl- 
borough and Peterborough, than whom England boasts none greater, made 
her name a word of dread for many years. The knight-errantry of Peter- 
borough conceived schemes which only his ardent and fiery imagination 
could achieve. He took towns by storm, under circumstances little less 
than marvellous ; he reduced the largest and strongest cities of Europe 
with a handful of soldiers ; he made forced marches, shared the fatigues 
of his men, and took entire reinforcements prisoners. With 3,000 troops 
he harassed a regular army, cut off communications, and raised sieges ; 
he forced towns with horse-soldiers, and chivalrously mortgaged his es- 
tates to pay the expenses incurred in the cause of his country. 

The victories of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, were more 
important to the nation than those of the adventurous Peterborough ; and 
if his glory was tarnished by the love of gold, yet the name of Marl- 
borough as a captain is unsullied. The battle of Blenheim was his first 
great achievement in the War of Succession, and it made the people con- 
sent to pay the additional taxes imposed upon them. Innumerable tro- 
phies, — hundreds of flags and standards, tents, cannon and mortars, 
casks and barrels filled with the precious metals,— evinced the glory 
of the contest, and added to the pride of the nation. The thanks 
of the House were voted to the Duke ; medals were struck in his honor; 
Addison celebrated him in poetry; but dearer far to Marlborough than 
medal, poetry, or thanks, was the rich manor and the noble mansion 
of Woodstock, voted to him by the nation. Scarcely had the people 
recovered from the joy occasioned by the battle of Blenheim, and from 
the increased taxation which ensued, than another battle — that of 
Ramilies — seized them with delight. Forgetful of the consequences, 
men talked of the old days of England, — of the ancient victories of her 
armies, —of the time when the great Cromwell made the English name 
terrible, —and, in their excitement, they magnified the grandeur, and 
diminished the cost. ‘The pride of Louis was indeed humbled. He 
made proposals for a congress; he tampered with the Dutch; he be- 
sought the interposition of the es the Church; he offered to cede 
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Spain, Milan, Naples, or Sicily ; and felt bitterly the consequences of 
having provoked the vengeance of the island he hated. Ambition had, 
however, seized upon the nation ; conquest only was thought of ; and, 
remembering the glory of the past, the English people deemed them- 
selves entitled to some privilege for the blood which was shed. They 
forgot that a new campaign would bring new costs; and they forgot, 
what their successors yet feel, that every fresh victory brought a fresh 
loan. Oudenarde, the third of that splendid series of victories which has 
made the name of Marlborough renowned in the land, was followed by 
Malplaquet, the glory of which was superior to its results, and the blood 
of which was shed to maintain the court influence of the Duke. 

But a change of ministry brought a change of measures ; and a Tory 
government refused to maintain a Whig policy. The ministers tn- 
umphed, and the treaty of Utrecht was concluded. Then arose that 
war of words which enlisted the pens of Steele, of Addison, of Swift, 
and of a host of other and lesser spirits. 'The Tories said the Whigs had 
sold us to the Dutch, to fill the pockets of Marlborough. The Whigs 
said the Tories had sold us to the French, to facilitate the return of the 
Pretender. ‘The waste of life, the suspension of trade, the accumulation 
of debt, without an adequate return, were so terribly evident, that the 
Commons remonstrated, and told her Majesty that £ 35,302,107 of the 
supplies were not accounted for. 

It must be evident that every fresh war, every new loan, and every 

ublic peculation, increased the importance of the members of the Stock 
Exchange ; ; and when men saw the broker and jobber assuming a posi- 
tion the public was unwilling to grant, they mistook the effect for the 
cause ; and a hundred voices were raised, and a hundred essays written, 
to prove that the brokers of "Change Alley were the bane of the nation. 
A member could hardly make a financial speech, a pamphleteer write a 
orn pamphlet, or a dramatist employ his pen for the public, without 

in the jobber as an illustration and a cause of the misery of 
Eng Eesenk Those who had lost their money in the many speculations 
with which the "Change abounded, deemed also they had earned a right 
to decry it. The following is a specimen of their opinion : — “ It is a 
complete system of knavery, founded in fraud, born of deceit, and nour- 
ished by trick, cheat, wheedle, forgeries, falschoods, and all sorts of 
delusions ; coining false news, whispering imaginary terrors, and preying 
upon those they have elevated or depressed.” Archibald Hutcheson, 
whose life was afterwards endangered from the determined manner in 
which he opposed tlie South-Sea bubble, says that the jobbers vied with 
the first nobility in the kingdom. Pope wrote, — 
“Statesmen and patriots ply alike the Stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box ; 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town ; 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown.” 
At any rate, it is certain that, if the national glory was aggrandized, the 
national debt increased in proportion. From 16 millions to 54 was fear- 
fully felt, — thirty-seven millions and a half being raised by loan, besides 
thirty millions in taxes, during the war of the Spanish succession. 
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In 1716, great difficulty was experienced in procuring a loan of 
£600,000. ‘The interest offered was four per cent.; and while the 
ropriety of the loan was being debated on the second evening, Mr. 
hmere entered the House hastily, and told them that only £45,000 
had been subscribed. Sir Robert Walpole instantly rose, and said, “ I 
know that the members of the Stock Exchange have combined not to 
advance money on the loan. Every one is aware how the administration 
of this country has been distressed by stock-jobbers.” The interest of 
four per cent. appeared so low to men accustomed to the enormous pre- 
miums of a few years previous, that they treated the proposed terms with 
contempt, and enlisted the sympathy of the public by reporting that it 
was the first step towards the reduction of the interest on the national 
debt. When the same minister proposed a loan of £ 1,700,000, to 
supply a deficiency, the opposition was so great, that, had not Sir Robert 
appealed to an empty exchequer, and declared that the debt had been 
incurred by a previous government, he would have been refused. The 
feelings of the House were greatly incensed by the discovery that the 
money was jobbed away with unequalled recklessness ; and public- 
spirited men were not wanting to resist, in the name of the country, 
such shameless expenditure. ‘They protested, because — and the protest 
drawn in 1729 would do for 1849— “the national debt ought not to be 
increased when the taxes are heavily felt in all parts of the country ; 
when our foreign trade is encumbered and diminished ; when our manu- 
factures decay; when our poor daily multiply ; and when national ca- 
lamities surround us.”” The report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into public accounts sanctioned the opposition which such men as 
Sir John Barnard gave to unjust demands. They proved that colonels 
received large sums from clothing contractors, as premiums for their 
favor, and that £1,400 had been given for a single contract. “The 
practice,” said the report, “ is so notorious and universal, that it wants 
no representation.” Some barefaced practices were related in the same 
document ; nor can there be any wonder that, with such gross misman- 
agement, it was said,—‘“ The army was in the field, no money in the 
treasury, — none of the remitters would contract again. The Bank 
refused to lend £ 100,000 on good security. The navy was 11 millions 
in debt, and the yearly income greatly deficient.” 

In 1717 the Bank first undertook the payment of dividends to the 
national creditors, previous to which they were paid quarterly; when, 
however, they were undertaken by the Bank, this plan was found incon- 
venient, and since that period they have been paid half-yearly. 

Sir John Blunt was the projector of the South-Sea bubble, which, in 
1720, produced such extraordinary effects in England. As the scheme 
did not at first prove successful, rumors were spread that Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon would be exchanged for Peru. The stock soon rose to 1,000 
per cent., and the excitement lasted till September, by which time it had 
sunk to 150. Several eminent goldsmiths and bankers were obliged to 
abscond ; and every family in the kingdom felt the shock. 

In other works the anecdotes of this memorable period have been pre- 
sented in proportion to their effects upon commerce ; in the present, those 
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only will be given which either affect the Stock Exchange or possess a 
general interest. 

On May 15th, 1719, the king went abroad, and many who went with 
him sold all their funds. The Bank of England was accused of assisting 
the bubble by lending money, for the first time, on the security of its 
stock ; “and this,” said Mr. Aislabie, “ furnished an additional supply of 
money to gamesters in the Alley.” The stories of the period are very 
widely spread, and prove how all ranks were affected. The Marquis of 
Chandos embarked £ 300,000 in it, and the Duke of Newcastle advised 
him to sell when he could make the tolerable profit of cent. per cent. The 
Marquis was greedy, hoped to make it half a million, and the advice was 
declined. ‘The panic came, and the entire investment went in the shock. 

Samuel Chandler, the eminent nonconformist divine, risked his whole 
fortune in the bubble, lost it, and was obliged to serve in a bookseller’s 
shop for two or three years, while he continued to discharge his min- 
isterial duty. 

The elder Scraggs gave Gay £1,000 stock, and, as the poet had been 
a previous purchaser, his gain at one time amounted to £20,000. He 
consulted Dr. Arbuthnot, who strongly advised him to sell out. The 
bard doubted, hesitated, and lost all. ‘The doctor who gave such shrewd 
advice was too irresolute to act on his own opinion, and lost £ 2,000; but, 
with an enviable philosophy, comforted himself by saying it would be 
only 2,000 more pairs of stairs to ascend. 

mas Hudson, a native of Leeds, came to London, and filled the 
situation of government clerk. Having been left a large fortune, he re- 
tired to the country, where he lived until, tempted to adventure in the 
scheme, he embarked the whole of his fortune in it. After his loss he 
came to London, became insane, and Tom of Ten Thousand, as he 
called himself, wandered through the public streets, a piteous and pitiable 
object of charity. 

One tradesman, who had invested his entire resources in the stock, 
came to town to dis of it when it reached 1,000. On his arrival it 
had fallen to 900, and as he had decided to sell at 1,000, he determined to 
wait. The stock continued to decline, the tradesman continued to hold, 
and became, as he deserved, a ruined man. 

Others were more fortunate. The fine mansion of Sir Gregory Page, 
at Blackheath, was made out of the profit made by his guardians ; and 
two maiden sisters, who sold the stock at 970, reinvested their money in 
pony a. at a discount of 25 per cent., which in a very short time were 
paid off at par. 

The wags of the day were not idle. A pretended office was opened 
in "Change Alley to receive subscriptions for raising one million. The 

ple flocked in, paid five shillings for every thousand they subscribed, 
ully believing they would make their fortunes. After a large sum had 
been subscribed, an advertisement was published, that the people might 
have their money without any deduction, as it was only a trial to see how 
many fools might be caught in one day. 

Similar anecdotes to these are scattered over the private and the pub- 
lic histories of the period ; but they have been rendered too familiar by 
recent works to narrate them in the present volume. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Life of Thomas Guy.— Imposition in Sailors’ Tickets. — Foreign Loan at- 
tempted. — Sir John Barnard. — Expresses of the Jobbers.— Foreign Com- 
missions. — Origin of Time-Bargains.— Altempt to stop them. vp Inade- 

acy. — Proposal to reduce the Interest on the National Debt.— Opposition 
of Sir Robert Walpole. — New Mode of raising Loans. — rative Interest 
in Land and Funds. — Punishment of Manasseh Lopez.— The first Reduc- 
tion of Interest. — Life of Sir John Barnard. 


In 1724 died the founder of Guy’s Hospital, and a sketch of this re- 
markable man’s career is a curious picture of the period. The son of a 
lighterman and member of the senate, —one year the penurious diner 
on a shop-counter, with a newspaper for a table-cloth, and the next the 
founder of the finest hospital in England,— at one time a usurious 
speculator, and at another the dispenser of princely charities, — the 
wearer of patched garments, but the largest dealer in the Alley, — be- 

inning life with hundreds, and ending it with hundreds of thousands, — 

homas Guy was one of the many remarkable men who, tempted from 
their legitimate pursuit, entered into competition with the jobbers of the 
Stock Exchange, and one of the few who devoted their profits to the 
benefit of a future generation. 

His principal dealings were in those tickets with which, from the time 
of the second Charles, the seamen had been remunerated. After years 
of great endurance and of greater labor, the defenders of the land were 
paid with inconvertible paper, and the seamen— too often improvident 
—were compelled to part with their wages at any discount which the 
conscience of the usurer would offer. Men who had gone the round of 
the world, like Drake, or had fought hand to hand with Tromp, were 
unable to compete with the keen agent of the usurer, who, decoying 
them into the low haunts of Rotherhithe, purchased their tickets at the 
lowest possible price ; and skilled seamen, the glory of England’s navy, 
were thus robbed, and ruined, and compelled to transfer their services to 
foreign states. 

In these tickets did Thomas Guy deal; and on the wrongs of these 
men was the vast superstructure of his fortune reared. But jobbing in 
them was as frequent in the high places of England as in Change Alley. 
The seaman was poor and uninfluential, and the orders which were re- 
fused payment to him were paid to the wealthy jobber, who parted with 
some of his plunder as a premium to the treasury to disgorge the re- 
mainder. By these means, and by fortunate speculations during the 
South-Sea bubble, Mr. Guy realized a fortune of £ 500,000. 

It must be borne in mind, that, a century and a quarter ago, half a 
million was almost a fabulous fortune. It was only to be acquired by 
speculation in the funds, and by ventures which merely commercial deal- 
ings failed to produce. In the literature of the past century, a “ plum” 
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is mentioned as the great prize of a lifetime, and as the extent of mer- 
cantile ambition. The enormous sums lately realized were then almost 
unknown, or arose from some chivalrous adventure, such as marked the 
lives of a Robert Clive or a Warren Hastings; and it was left for the 
present century to witness the achievement of fortunes which in the past 
would have been beyond credence. 

In attaining so great a result, Mr. Guy was doubtless assisted by his 
penurious habits; but he did not possess a penurious mind. The en- 
dower of a princely charity, the founder of alms-houses, the enricher of 
Christ’s Hospital, the support of his relations, and the friend of the poor, 
must be regarded as one of those contradictory characters which, at all 

riods and in all portions of the world, have marked the human race. 

is dealings in the Stock Exchange were continued to a late period of 
his existence. In 1720, he speculated largely in the South-Sea Stock ; 
and in 1724 he died, at the age of eighty-one, leaving by will £240,000 
to the hospital which bears his name. His body lay in state at Mercer’s 
Chapel, was carried with great funeral pomp to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and on February 13th, 1734, just ten years after his death, a statue was 
erected to his memory in the square of that asylum, partially raised by 
profits from the hard earnings of English seamen. 

It was, indeed, to this improvidence in supplying funds to meet the 
demands for the navy that the South-Sea Company owed its origin. So 
largely had the unpaid sailors’ tickets increased, that nine millions were 
unprovided for. Cash was scarce, the holders were clamorous, and Par- 
liament, as a premium for forbearance, erected them into that body which 
ended so disastrously for the commercial interests of England. 

In 1730, a loan of £400,000 was attempted for the Emperor of 
Germany. ’Change Alley was ready to advance it on sufficient interest 
and sound security ; but Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill to prohibit 
his Majesty’s subjects and others resident in the kingdom from advancing 
money to any foreign state, without license from the king under his 
privy seal. opposition experienced by the minister was very strong. 

great city commoner spoke against the bill, and it required all the 
wer of Sir Robert Walpole to counterbalance the influence of Sir John 
in a matter pertaining to business. 

It was very natural that men’s minds should be turned to that portion 
of the town which, ever and anon, gave signal symptoms of great frauds, 
great gains, and great gambling; and Sir John Barnard endeavoured, in 
1732, to draw the attention of the House of Commons to the dealings and 
the doings of the Stock Exchange. It had, even at this early period, a 
complete and organized system. The expresses of its rich members 
came from every court in Europe, and beat — as the expresses of job- 
bers always have — the messengers of the government. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole not only declared this, but with great naireté added, “It is because 
they are better paid and better appointed.”” The very fact that brokers 
did beat the government despatches was regarded as a crime ; and the 
public continued, year by year, to pour its maledictions on the frequent- 
ers of ’Change Alley. 

The funds were said to be the nursery of fraud. In the leading com- 
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panies the interest of the citizen was sacrificed to the jobber. The whole 
town was converted into a corporation of brokers and usurers, which 
could lie the government into credit one week and out of it the next. 
The magistracy of the city encouraged it, and the aristocracy of the city 
pursued it. ‘Change Alley was called a gaming-house publicly set up 
in the middle of London, towards which the heads of our merchants and 
tradesmen were turned instead of to their legitimate pursuit; and it was 
said that £80,000 were paid annually by foreigners in the shape of 
commissions to the brokers of the Alley. But it was to the bargains for 
time that public attention was principally pointed by the city member. 
The origin of these bargains is obvious, and may be traced to the period 
of six weeks in each quarter, when the bank books were — as it was then 
thought — necessarily closed to prepare for the payment of the dividend. 
As no transfer could be made during this period, it naturally enough 
became a practice to buy and sell for the opening. The habit grew by 
what it fed on; and, in time, periodical dates for the payment of funds, 
purchased or sold when it could not be transferred, were fixed on by the 
Stock Exchange Committee, at intervals of about six weeks. in 
these transactions the possession of stock was unnecessary, and the pay- 
ment of the difference in the price was sufficient, bargains for time be- 
came common, and not only English, but foreign capitalists, were attract- 
ed by the chance of gain, while the Hebrews flocked to "Change Alley 
from every quarter under heaven. 

In consequence of the view which Sir John Barnard took of these 
facts, he succeeded in carrying that enactment which, intended to pre- 
vent gambling in the funds, has been utterly and singularly powerless in 
its effect. It provided that no loss in bargains for time should be recov- 
erable in the courts, and placed without the pale of the law all such 
speculations. One hundred and sixteen years have passed, the act is 
still in force, and speculative bargains have not only increased, but form 
the chief business of the Stock Exchange. The greatest corporation in 
the world has availed itself of the principle, and the effect of the statute 
is, not to prevent respectable men from speculating, but to make rogues 
refuse to pay their losses, knowing that, while the law is inefficient, the 
blackboard of the Stock Exchange is their only punishment. To such 
men such punishment is ridiculous ; they only feel through the purse, and 
in that they know they are safe by virtue of an act in which they rejoice. 

That a feeling of gambling was encouraged is indisputable, and the 
attempt of Sir John Barnard was, therefore, honorable. But this pro- 
pensity seems a natural principle of humanity. The savage in a state of 
nature, and the peer at the highest point of civilization, alike indulge in 
it. Every man who trades beyond his power to pay, every merchant 
who purchases goods on delivery, is, strictly speaking, a gambler ; and it 
is well known to be a common practice of the first merchants to buy 

oods for arrival without the slightest intention of receiving them, and 
directly a profit can be gained, or too great a loss averted, they are re- 
sold without even the bill of lading being visible to the buyer. 

It is these things which lead to disgraceful bankruptcies. The intel- 
ligent author of “ Partnership en Commandite ” says : —‘* On the banks 
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of the Danube, the Vistula, the Rhine, and the Tagus,— on the shores 
of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, — on the plains of Poland, —I have 
met with men who have asked me for charity, because they had been 
ruined by connection with some of the first English houses.” 

The first effect of Sir John Barnard’s Act was serious; and bargains 
for time, or the “ race-horses of "Change Alley,” as they were termed, 
were said to have expired. It was soon found, however, that to make 
the brokers responsible would answer every purpose ; and business flour- 
ished as gayly as if the father of the city had never had an existence. 

Though this measure was with difficulty passed, the wonder is that it 
passed at all, as the reasoning brought in its favor was very slight; and 
the following is a fair specimen of the speeches in its behalf : — 

“The broker comes to the merchant, talks of the many fatigues and 
dangers, the great trouble and small profits in the way of trade. He then 
tells him if he will allow him to dig in the rich mine of "Change Alley, 
he could get more in a day than he could by his trade in twelve months. 
The merchant is persuaded, he engages, goes in for some time, and is 
quite undone. His just creditors are surprised. ‘ What,’ say they, ‘ this 
man had a good stock to begin with, and he has had a good trade for 
several years; he never lived extravagantly ; what is become of his 
effects and his money?’ They inquire, and find that the whole was 
gamed away in ’Change Alley.” 

The fears of the brokers outran their discretion as soon as the bill 
passed into law; and the maledictions poured upon Sir John were loud, 
deep, and frequent. They thought that the principal and most profitable 
es of their trade was departed ; and it was declared — how truly, time 

since shown — that it would be only possible to get an estate by the 
slow, dull way of commerce. Every effort was made to ruin his repu- 
tation and his character ; but both were too firmly established to receive 
any injury from the malevolent stories which were currently circulated. 

A proposition was made in 1737, by the same gentleman, to reduce 
the interest on the national debt from four to three per cent. Nothing 
could be more just than this, as the public might either receive their 
principal in full, or one per cent. less interest. The House was at first 
disposed to entertain the proposal with the fairness it merited ; but the 
moneyed men rose in a body, and Sir Robert Walpole, fearing to disoblige 
them, fearing to lose those votes on which he had hitherto relied, and en- 
vying also the popularity Sir John might acquire, determined to crush the 
scheme. He interested the king and queen ; he employed his ministerial 
power ; he intimidated some, he bribed others, he puzzled and persuaded 
more ; until, his purpose being effected, the bill —than which nothing 
could be more reasonable — was rejected. The popular feeling attrib- 
uted this opposition to the royal family, who possessed great funded 
propery: but to popular feeling, unless it rose to a storm, as with the 

cise Bill, Sir Robert Walpole was very indifferent. 

In the same year, an inquiry being instituted into the books of the 
Bank of England, it was calculated that ten millions were held by for- 
eigners in the English funds; a remarkable proportion of the amount at 
which the national debt then stood. 
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In the reign of George II. a new mode of raising loans was adopted. 
Instead of varying the interest according to the state of the money- 
market, the rate was fixed from three to five per cent., and the subscrib- 
ers remunerated by an additional amount of stock. It was the first 
public announcement that the debt was perpetual ; and has made the 
present principal two fifths more than the sum originally advanced. In 
the earlier history of borrowing, the government named its own terms ; 
and as this generally afforded a profit, the loan was soon filled. If, 
however, the ministerial proposals were not sufficiently liberal, the exec- 
utive altered the terms to the real value of money ; and it is by no means 
an uninstructive fact, that it was found in 1748, after a close calculation, 
that for thirty previous years land had produced a higher interest than 
the funds. 

Although an act had been passed by which it was declared illegal for 
one individual to have more than twenty lottery-tickets allowed him, it 
soon became notorious that the rule was flagrantly and frequently vio- 
lated. Manasseh Lopez, whose dealings on the Stock Exchange entitled 
him to be termed a leader, had bribed the commissioners to permit an 
indirect violation of the law, by accepting a long list of feigned names as 
candidates for tickets. He was prosecuted by the Attorney-General, 
and sued in the Court of King’s Bench. A fine of one thousand pounds 
was awarded as punishment; but as he had made more than fifty times 
the amount, it might be regarded as a very successful speculation. 

The first reduction in the interest of the national debt — from four to 
three per cent. — was effected in 1750, and was received with a storm 
of indignation similar to that which arose in 1737, on the mere attempt. 
Sir John Barnard, to whom every thing connected with the funds was 
of importance, is mentioned as having proposed it to Mr. Pelham, who 
brought it forward in the House of Commons, The best men in the 
city protested against so bold a measure, and the foes of the minister 
encouraged the opposition of the fundholder; his friends overwhelmed 
him with entreaties to withdraw the motion; and every engine which 
could be brought into operation by the moneyed interest was employed. 
Reasons which time has since repudiated, fallacies which almost re- 
pudiated themselves, evils which had no existence save in the brain 
of the prophet, were freely circulated. It was said that the landed 

entry and the noble families of England would be ruined, and their 
children would become beggars ; that the interest of younger sons’ por- 
tions would not enable them to associate with the cooks and coachmen of 
their elder brothers; and that merchants, shopkeepers, and tradesmen 
would be ruined. The farmers would lose their farms; families would 
be undone ; and such a deluge of distress be brought upon all ranks, that 
the consequences would be fatal to that “free and happy constitution ” 
which has been so often ruined in the brains and in the prophecies of 
partisans. 

Its first reception was so lukewarm by the minister’s friends, and the 
opinions of the people so strong, that, coupled with the previous failure 
of a similar measure, its miscarriage was confidently calculated. “ Mr. 
Pelham,” says the flippant chronicler of the times, “ who has flung him- 
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self entirely into Sir John Barnard’s hands, has just miscarried in a 
scheme for the reduction of interest, by the intrigues of the three great 
companies and other usurers.” Horace Walpole mistook the voice of 
his little circle for the voice of the country. The scheme did not mis- 
carry ; and it is remarkable that this, the first reduction in the interest of 
the national debt, was planned in a most masterly manner, and reflected 
great honor upon Sir John Barnard. A loss of one per cent. upon the 
income of an annuitant is important, and acts prejudicially upon all with 
limited means. To obviate this evil, if the fundholder declined receiving 
his capital, the interest was reduced from 1750 to 1757 only one half 
per cent., 3} being paid during that period; after 1757 it was reduced 
the remaining half per cent. The great resources of England have ever 
been regarded with wonder by foreign nations; and they looked with 
astonishment on the power of a people which, after a heavy war and 
an increased debt, enabled the state to repay its creditors or reduce its 
interest. 

The name of Sir John Barnard, the father of the city, its honest rep- 
resentative for six sessions, the remodeller of the Stock Exchange, and 
the reducer of the interest on the national debt, occupies a prominent 
place in all questions connected with the funds. Born of the same per- 
suasion as William Penn, he retained during life much of the simple 
honesty of the creed he originally professed; and even Sir Robert Wal- 
pole respected him, although he was constant in his opposition to bad 
measures, and could never be bought nor bribed. “I address myself to 
you, Mr. Speaker, and not to your chair,” he said, when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, secure in a majority, withdrew the attention of the Speaker; “I 
will be heard ; and I call that gentleman to order.”” Lord Chatham gave 
him, half in jest and half in earnest, the proud title which was afterwards 
appropriated to himself, of “the great Commoner.” His pride was in- 
domitable. The members of the Stock Exchange, who were always 
spoken of with great contempt by Sir John, thoroughly detested him, and 
greatly helped to fan the unpopularity which fell upon him when he 
opposed public feeling, as, with a most unbending integrity, he inva- 
riably did, if his conscience prompted. “He grew,” said Horace Wal- 
pole on one occasion, “ almost as unpopular as Byng.” On commercial 
subjects his opinion was greatly regarded. When any remarkable fea- 
ture ‘in financial politics occurred, the town echoed with, “‘ What does 
Sir John say to this? What is Sir John’s opinion?” And he had the 
honor of refusing the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1746. It 
is somewhat at variance with the proud character of the man, that, from 
the time his statue was erected in the Royal Exchange, he never entered 
the building, but transacted his business in the front. The blood of Sir 
John Barnard yet flows in the veins of some of the best houses in the 
commercial world, his son having married the daughter of a gentleman 
known in contemporary history as “ the great banker, Sir Thomas 
Hankey.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Origin of New Loans.— Fraud of a Stock-broker.— East India Stock. — 
tch of Sampson Gideon, the great Jew Broker. — East India Company. — 
Restriction of its Dividends. — Fiserality to its Clerks. — Important Decision. 
— Robbery at Jonathan’s. — Curious Calculation concerning the National Debt. 


Tue Spanish war, and the war of the Austrian succession, was the 

origin of the next increase of the national debt. It was alleged that the 
commerce and the merchants of Great Britain were injured by the Span- 
iards ; that the subjects of England were sent to the Spanish mines ; 
and though one remonstrance followed another to the court of Madrid, 
promises were more plentiful than performances from the haughty Span- 
iard. The people were excited to believe that their honor was insulted ; 
a dramatic exhibition was made at the bar of the House of Commons ; 
and this war, partly to please the populace, partly to heal the wounded 
national pride, and partly to secure British subjects from the right of 
search in American seas, was openly declared in 1739. The heralds 
were attended in their progress by the chiefs of the opposition, and the 
Prince of Wales drank success to England at Temple Bar ; but Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, as he heard the merry peal from the city steeples, muttered, 
“ They may ring their bells now, they will wring their hands before 
long.” 
The misfortunes with which the campaign opened justified the minis- 
ter’s prophecy, and the war was violently attacked in the House ; but the 
majority of Sir Robert was an irresistible argument, and calamity con- 
tinued to mark the progress of the British arms. An armament, with 
15,000 sailors, and as many soldiers, completely equipped, failed dis- 
gracefully before Carthagena. The squadrons of our admirals were dis- 
persed. Fontenoy witnessed a signal defeat, and Tournay was taken. 
Scotland was entered by a Stuart, under circumstances which promised 
success. England was threatened with invasion ; the vast armies of the 
English allies, paid by English money, raised by loans through the Stock 
Exchange, were inactive or defeated; and it was only when a more 
promising aspect was shed over our efforts, when the assistance of Russia 
would have assured a supremacy, and British fleets had intercepted the 
treasures of France and Spain, that the ministry, tired of a war which 
brought so many reverses, and alarmed at the voice of public opinion, 
consented to treat for peace. 

But their treaty was as disgraceful as their war. The principal cause 
of the latter, the right of search, was not even alluded to; no equiv- 
alent was received for forts restored to the enemy ; and, for the last 
time in English history, the nobles of the land were given as pledges for 
the country’s faith. ‘The whole treaty,” says one historian, “is a 
lasting memorial of precipitate — and English disgrace.” It is 
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melancholy to add, that this unhappy war added £ 31,333,689 to the 
permanent debt, took £ 15,080,000 in taxes, and, says a pamphleteer 
of the day, “ increased the contemptible crew of Change Alley.” 

The early mode of raising money was somewhat curious. When a 
new tax was imposed by Parliament, any person might advance any sum 
not less than £100. For this, a tally was given at the Exchequer, with 
an order for repayment of the principal, and the payment of interest. 
The sums thus advanced were to be paid off in regular order, as the 
money arising from the tax was received. But as this was generally 
found to be insufficient to redeem the loan, it became necessary either to 
prolong the term, or raise a new loan to pay off the old one. 

The interest on loans during the reigns of Anne and William was 
very uncertain. In the reign of George II. a new principle was adopted. 
Instead of varying it according to the state of the money-market, the rate 
was generally fixed at 3 or 34 per cent., and the necessary variation 
made in the sum funded. In consequence of this practice having pre- 
vailed, the principal of the debt now existing amounts to nearly two fifths 
more than the sum actually advanced. 

As early as 1762, a stock-broker, named John Rice, met the fearful 
penalty so liberally awarded to crime by the civil code of the eighteenth 
century. A client of Rice, for whom he was accustomed to receive her 
dividends, was, under false pretences, induced to grant a power to sell as 
well as to receive the interest. As the temptation to speculate on the 
Stock Exchange is great, the temptation to divert property from its 
legitimate channel is equally so, when confidence or carelessness has 
granted the power. The stock-broker sold all his client’s money, em- 
ployed it to meet his losses, and kept up his deception by sending her the 
dividends as usual. The lady, moved by doubt, or by some cogent but 
unknown cause, intimated to Rice her intention of visiting the city. Un- 
able to restore the money, the conscience of Rice took the the alarm, and 
he fled, leaving with his wife £5,000 of the misappropriated property. 
Ignorant of his evil deeds, and anxious to join her husband, she em- 
barked for Holland. The weather proved rough ; the vessel was driven 
back ; and the persons sent in search of the husband apprehended the 
wife, who yielded the money in her possession, leaving herself entirely 
destitute ; and it is to the credit of the directors of the South-Sea Com- 
pany, that they settled a small pension on the unhappy woman. 

The search continued for Rice, who was discovered in the old town of 
Cambray, where he had taken up his residence. The English ambassador 
at Paris applied for his delivery ; the misguided man found that Cambray 
was no city of refuge for him; and the last sad penalty of the law was 
enacted on the body of John Rice, the stock-broker. 

In February, 1674, the jobbers were taken by surprise, and a sudden 
fall of fourteen per cent. im India Stock occurred, owing to an unex- 
pected war in the East. The incident is only remarkable, that from this 
period, marked by a fall in their stock to so large an extent, commenced 
the political greatness of the Company. A violent dispute had arisen be- 
tween Lord Clive and the directors; but their foreign affairs assumed so 
serious an aspect, that the latter were forced to yield. Every vessel 
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brought alarming tidings. The natives, unable to bear the oppressive 
exactions to which they were subject, arose and defied the government. 
The directors of the Company grew alarmed. They forgot their feuds, 
they remembered only their dividends, and called Clive to their rescue. 
But Clive refused to act so long as one Sullivan, his bitter enemy, occu- 
pied the position of chairman ; and as the proprietors would have remov- 
ed the whole court of directors rather than miss the services of Clive, 
Sullivan not only lost his chairmanship, but was within a single vote of 
losing his seat as director. During this exciting period, so great was the 
bustle, that Cornhill and Cheapside were filled with the carriages of the 
voters; and from this dispute, which commenced with so ominous a fall 
in their stock, may the territorial dignity of the East India Company be 
dated. 

Sampson Gideon, the great Jew broker, as he was called in the city, 
and the founder of the house of Eardley, as he is known to genealo- 
gists, died in 1762. This name, as the financial friend of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the oracle and leader of "Change Alley, and the determined 
opponent of Sir John Barnard, was as familiar to city circles in the last 
century as the names of Goldsmid and Rothschild are to the present. A 
shrewd, sarcastic man, possessing a rich vein of humor, the anecdotes 
preserved of him are, unhappily, few and far between. “ Never grant a 
life-annuity to an old woman,” he would say ; “ they wither, but they nev- 
er die.” And if the proposed annuitant coughed with a violent asthmatic 
cough on approaching the room-door, Gideon would call out, “ Ay, ay, 
you may cough, but it sha’n’t save you six months’ purchase !” 

In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, the banker, — immortalized by 
Dean Swift, — the latter lent Gideon £20,000. Shortly afterwards, the 
“ forty-five ” broke out; the success of the Pretender seemed certain ; 
and Mr. Snow, alarmed for his beloved property, addressed a piteous 
epistle to the Jew. A run upon his house, a stoppage, and a bankruptcy, 
were the least the banker’s imagination pictured ; and the whole con- 
cluded with an earnest request for his money. Gideon went to the bank, 
procured twenty notes, sent for a phial of hartshorn, rolled the phial in 
the notes, and thus grotesquely Mr. Snow received the money he had lent. 

The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the rebel army ap- 
proached London ; when the king was trembling ; when the prime min- 
ister was undetermined, and stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitat- 
ingly he went to Jonathan’s, bought all in the market, advanced every 
guinea he possessed, pledged his name and reputation for more, and held 
as much as the remainder of the members held together. When the 
Pretender retreated, and stocks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage 
of his foresight. 

Like Guy, and most men whose minds are absorbed in one engrossing 
pursuit, Mr. Gideon was no great regarder of the outward man. Ina 
humorous essay of the period, the author makes his hero say, “ Neither 
he nor Mr. Sampson Gideon ever regarded dress”” He educated his 
children in the Christian faith, but said he was too old himself to change. 
Being desirous to know the proficiency of his son in his new creed, he 
asked, “ Who made him?” and the boy replied, “God.” He then 
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asked, ‘‘ Who redeemed him?” to which the fitting response was given. 
Not knowing what else to say, he stammered out, ‘* Who— who— who 
gave you that hat?” when the boy, with parrot-like precision, replied in 
the third person of the Trinity. The story was related with great unction 
at the period. 

“ Gideon is dead,” writes one of his contemporaries, in 1762, “ worth 
more than the whole land of Canaan. He has left the reversion of all his 
milk and honey, after his son and daughter, and their children, to the Duke 
of Devonshire, without insisting on the Duke taking his name, or being 
circumcised.” That he was a man of liberal views, may be gathered 
from his annual donation to the Sons of the Clergy, from his legacy of 
£2,000 to the same charity, and of £1,000 to the London Hospital. He 
died in the faith of his fathers, leaving £1,000 to the Jewish syna- 
gogue, on condition of being interred in the burying-place of the chosen 

le.” 

Pe The question of the sinking fund has greatly occupied the attention of 
financial men, and upon few schemes have so many and such various 
opinions been given. To view the subject by the light of common 
sense, it seems palpably absurd that more money than was necessary 
should be borrowed for the sake of paying it again, or that, while a sur- 
plus fund remained in the Exchequer, new loans should be raised. Paine 
afterwards declared it was like a man with a wooden leg running after a 
hare, — the more he ran, the farther he was off. 

The first sinking fund is usually called Sir Robert Walpole’s, because 
it was adopted by him ; but its author was the Earlof Stanhope. The 
taxes, which had at first been for limited periods, being rendered per- 

tual, proved greater than the charges they were meant to defray. 

surpluses, therefore, were united under the name of the Sinking 
Fund, and appropriated for the discharge of the national debt. 

The opinion which Dr. Price has since so strongly urged was very 
prevalent ; and as much anxiety concerning the debt existed, it was con- 
sidered important to apply this surplus invariably to the discharge of the 
great debt, and to borrow by new loans when the public exigencies re- 
quired it. Thus, although from 1718 to 1731 was a period of peace, the 
following sums were borrowed : — 


1718. «gS 505,995 1727. . . « 41,750,000 
.. 2 ee 312,737 1728 . . « 1,230,000 
1700. . «© = «© ~=—« 500,000 Paes cence 
1721 . . ~ ~~ 1,000,000 1790 . «. « ~ 1,200,000 
1708. » «.« seagee a 
a Se es 370,000 £018,738 


The money procured by the sinking fund for the discharge of the na- 
tional debt, from 1716 to 1728, amounted to £6,648,000, being a trifle 
more than the debt contracted during the same period. 

In 1728, it was found that the principle could not be preserved ; and 
the interest of the loan of that and the following year was charged on 
the fund, while the additional taxes imposed to pay the interest of the 
loans were applied to increase it. A short time after, the plan of pre- 
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serving the sinking fund inviolate was abandoned ; and in 1733, £500,000 
was taken to meet the expenses of the year; in 1734, £ 1,200,000 was 
taken for the same purpose ; and in 1735, it was even anticipated, and 
the principle, in effect, abandoned. From that time its operations grew 
feeble, its produce was often devoted to other purposes, and it was found 
necessary to have recourse to it when the expenses exceeded the rev- 
enue, and no new taxes were imposed. In the peace which followed the 
treaty of Utrecht, —a period of twenty-six years, —£ 7,231,508 was 
the amount of debt discharged by the sinking fund; and in war the 
produce was applied to the expenses of the year, — loans being raised 
for the additional sums required. 
This fund produced at its commencement, in 


is ot ie hie tg Oe EY FORGO: an 

From 1717 to 1726,both inclusive . : ; P 577,614 
i 1727 “ 1736 « ° ° é ° 1,132,251 
- 1737 “ 1746 ¥ ° . ° - + 1,062,170 
og 1747 “ 1756 S P m . : 1,356,578 
S 1757 “ 1766 = ° . . . - 2,059,406 


The further and feeble operations of this fund are unnecessary to trace, 
as, although it continued nominally in the accounts of the Exchequer 
until 1786, when Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was introduced, it did little in 
peace, and nothing in war. From 1717 to 1772 it produced but twenty 
millions, being about £ 357,000 annually. 

If the increase to the debt last recorded was caused by a disgraceful 
war and a powerless ministry, that which followed was no less remark- 
able for the brilliancy of its operations and the greatness of its achieve- 
ments. Since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the English and French 
East India Companies had been fighting for supremacy, and the animosity 
spread to the colonies. A British force was cut off in America, and some 
French vessels were taken on the West India seas. War seemed neces- 
sary, and, when commenced, proved at first sufficiently humiliating. 
Hanover was attacked by France, and petty German princes were sub- 
sidized to defend it. Minorca, commanded by Blakeney, a superannuated 
general, was taken by Richelieu, a superannuated fop. Braddock was 
defeated in America; Admiral Byng refused to engage the French fleet ; 
and an outcry arose for his life, which appalled the men who governed 
the councils of the country. Shops were filled with libels ; walls were 
covered with satires. The English people, rarely yielding to the thirst 
for blood, demanded that of the unpopular admiral; and the prime niin- 
ister trembled for his neck. Our navy could scarcely keep the sea, and 
the army was commanded by men desirous only of seeking emolument 
and avoiding risk. Enterprise and energy were absent. In the West, 
our power was paralyzed ; in the East it was endangered. From every 
county in the kingdom, from every town in the empire, vengeance was 
demanded. The Duke of Newcastle vacated the place of prime minister ; 
a change was effected; and from that period a succession of conquests 
filled the kingdom with pride, and raised the fame of the country. The 
accession of Mr. Pitt to the post of prime minister was felt in every de- 
partment. France, attacked on some, and menaced on all points, suf- 
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fered disastrous defeats, retired from Germany, and saw her West and 
East Indian colonies wrested from her. In one action, thirty-six sail of 
the line, fifty frigates, and forty-five sloops were taken or destroyed, and 
the sea swept clear of the fleets that had insulted our coasts and our 
colonies. Triumph after triumph, conquest after conquest, and, it must 
be added, loan after loan, were witnessed. Goree and Guadaloupe were 
taken. The Heights of Abraham beheld the fall of Wolfe and of Que- 
bec ; Montreal was subdued ; and the total cession of Canada followed. 
The fleet to which the French court had confided its American posses- 
sions was destroyed, and captured standards were borne through the streets 
amidst triumphant shouts, which deadened the roar of the cannon. 

The accession of George III. did not interfere with the conduct of the 
war. Nineteen millions were voted the first year of his reign; and 
though Mr. Pitt retired from the councils of his Majesty, the contest was 
carried on with the same energy ; while the system of subsidies was con- 
tinued with a profusion which has been rarely paralleled. Triumphs 
such as these produced their effects on the opponents of England. Spain 
and Portugal were anxious for peace; France was impoverished, the 
jen of her monarch converted into money ; and, in 1762, a just and 

rable peace was concluded. 

It is remarkable, also, that public distress was never less apparent than 
during this war; and the rare picture was presented of a people support- 
ing without murmurs the trials and the taxes of a wide and costly con- 
test. Prosperity and wealth at home hid the price at which the victories 
were purchased abroad. London was never more thriving; and the im- 
portance of several manufacturing districts dates from the success of the 
seven years’ war. During this period, the whole continent of America 
fell into our power. Twenty-five islands were captured; twelve great 
battles won ; nine fortified cities, and forty forts and castles, taken. One 
hundred ships of war and twelve millions of specie acquired ; sixty mil- 
lions added to the national debt, and fifty-two millions raised by taxes. 

To produce the peace which followed this contest, bribery was resorted 
to, and the public money wasted. “The peace of 1763,” said John 
Ross Macka erate secretary to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards Treas- 
urer to the Ordnance, “ was carried through and approved by a phcu- 
niary distribution. Nothing else could have surmounted the difficulty. 
was myself the channel through which the money passed. With my 
own hand I secured above one hundred and twenty votes on that vital 
question. Eighty thousand pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty 
members of the House of Commons received from me a thousand pounds 
each. To eighty others I paid five hundred pounds apiece.” 

The continued corruptions produced continued irregularity. George 
Il. said he was the only master who did not see his servants remunerated ; 
adding, to Mr. Pelham, that if the civil list were not paid, he would find 
another minister. Remonstrances on the injury to the national and in- 
dividual interest were so frequent, that the king declared he would in- 
spect the accounts himself. 

The Duke of Newcastle, then prime minister, bowed, and promised to 
send the papers; and the i tates a cart loaded with official 
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accounts was paraded in the court-yard of the palace. With much yio- 
lence, the monarch demanded the cause of the display. ‘ They form a 
portion of the accounts your Majesty desired to inspect,” was the reply ; 
“ there is another wagon-full on the road.” 

One specimen of the accounts his Majesty had offered to investigate 
was, however, quite sufficient; and the public complaint remained un- 
alleviated. 

In 1742, £ 1,384,000 6s. 3d. was under the sole direction of the Earl 
of Orford for secret-service money, of which £50,077 18s. went to the 
newspapers ; and the amount of this supply expended in the six weeks 
preceding the resignation of the Earl of Orford was more than during 
the three previous years. , ' 

In 1766, the House of Commons compelled the East India Company 
to rescind a vote which the excitement of the time had induced them to 
pass. ‘The success of Lord Clive, the important commercial consequen- 
ces to which it led, and the plunder which rewarded the victories of the 
soldier, had fired the brains of the East India proprietary. The most 
extravagant reports were promulgated, and half-yearly dividends of fifty 
per cent. were confidently promised. The value of the stock rose enor- 
mously ; and the directors divided at the rate of thirteen per cent. per 
annum. When it was found that the corporation were enabled to divide 
thus liberally, Parliament, under the pretence that it might lead to a dan- 

rous panic, interposed with a strong hand, directed that the annual diy- 
idend of the Company should be limited to ten per cent., and that all 
accumulations beyond should accrue to the state. Great opposition was 
evinced. The corporation, having paid liberally for their charter, would 
not quietly submit to an interference which so materially decreased its 
value ; and, having formerly bribed with success, tried the same process, 
but without the same result. The changes in the opinion of the “ inde- 
pendent” members, as they were bribed by the Company or awed by the 
minister, were somewhat curious ; and the cause of Charles Townshend’s 
tergiversations was probably only a type of many. Having dealt preety 
in India Stock, he cried up the Company’s claims to serve himself. He 
then sold out at a profit, and cried them down to serve his friends. It 
was a complete South-Sea year. A third of the House of Commons 
was deeply engaged in the traffic; and jobbing was the thermometer by 
which patriots were made or marred. “ From the Alley to the House,” 
said Walpole, “ is like a path of ants.” Most of the members were in 
Mr. Townshend’s position, and the East India Company were, therefore, 
restricted in their dividends. The result was, that this corporation is 
worthy the study of others in the liberality with which it rewards the 
labors of its clerks. Acting on the fine Mosaic principle, that the ox 
shall not be muzzled which treadeth out the corn, the Company have 
made their servants’ interests their own ; they have made them under- 
stand that their old age shall be liberally protected if they — 
serve ; they have made them know that their widows and orphans s| 
not be forsaken; and they have, therefore, made them feel that the ser- 
vice of such a company is a pleasure, and not a pain; a love, and not a 
labor. - 
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It is the curse of English commerce, of English banking, and of 
English trading generally, that, while large fortunes are made by the 
principals, the clerks are often remunerated at a rate inferior to that which 
the merchant pays his favorite domestic. The small number necessary 
to produce a great income takes away all excuse for this penury ; and as 
four or five are frequently sufficient to produce annual thousands, it is to 
be regretted that, while the principal seeks the most luxurious abode 
which wealth can produce, the clerk goes to some cheap suburban home, 
in which, with his family, he can scarcely unite respectability with life. 

In corporations and in public offices this is peculiarly hard. The addi- 
tional salary would not be felt, and there is a responsibility on the clerks 
which demands that their payment should be proportioned to it. It is an 
honor to them that, with the lax notions entertained of corporate and na- 
tional property, the frauds should be so rare ; but it is a dishonor to com- 
mercial nature, that, considering the profits made by merchants, the daily 
intercourse they hold with their clerks, and the trust they are compelled 
to place in them, they pay in so small, and work in so great a degree. 
It is a most suggestive fact, that, where the functionaries are remunerated 
the worst, the frauds are most numerous. 

But there is another evil felt by the stipendiary. His personal treatment 
is not in accordance with his claims as an educated man. The coldest 
look and the haughtiest answer are reserved for him. The smallest 
amount of intercourse necessary to business is awarded him. ‘The com- 
mon courtesies of life are denied him. The merchant too often enters 
his counting-house without recognition, and leaves it without an adieu. 

In similar establishments abroad, the clerks are treated with care and 
kindness. They are not made hourly to feel the great gulf between 
them and their wealthy superiors. They visit the homes of the latter; 
they are confidentially consulted; they are allowed time to think; they 
are treated as men, not as animals. And thus it was in England in the 
olden time. The merchant of that school invited his clerk to his home, 
took an interest in his affairs, and recognized him as a friend. They 
worked the fortunes of the house together, and, if the merchant was re- 
paid by his clerk’s fidelity, the latter was often admitted into the firm he 
had served. This is not so now. But the master is the greatest loser ; 
for there is no service so fruitful as that which arises from kindness, or so 
grateful as that which has its root in affectionate respect. 

An important sg was decided against the presumed privilege of the 
city in 1767. © gentlemen, wishing to purchase stock, employed 
friends, not brokers, to procure it. The chamberlain, deeming this an 
invasion of the civic prerogatives, commenced proceedings against them. 
In both cases, however, the defendants paren the day. “ And,” says 


the authority, “ it is now settled that every person is at liberty to employ 
his friends to buy or sell government securities without employing a 
broker.’ 

Some of the frequenters of Jonathan’s were dexterous manipulators, 
and, however the speculator might congratulate himself on his success in 
the Alley, it occasionally happened that he found himself lightened of 
his profit. Thus, in one day in - above year, no fewer than four 
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brokers were robbed of their pocketbooks, containing large amounts of prop- 
erty. The thief was taken; but, in place of expressing contrition, he gave 
a voluntary and unexpected opinion, that one man had as much right to rob 
as another, and that he was only acting as an honorary magistrate, in taking 
that of which they had cheated their neighbours. 

In 1771, a somewhat curious calculation was made, that if the debt of 
130 millions were counted in shillings at the rate of 100 a minute, it would 
occupy one person 49 years, 158 days, and 7 hours. The same person also 
declared its weight in the same coin to be 41,935,484 troy pounds ; and 
that it would require 279,570 men to carry it. 


Great Weattu 4 Misrorrune.—Vast fortunes are misfortunes to the 
State. They confer irresponsible power; and human nature, except in 
the rarest instances, has proved incapable of wielding irresponsible power 
without abuse. The feudalism of Capital is not a whit less formidable than 
the feudalism of Force. The millionniare is as dangerous to the welfare of 
the community, in our day, as was the baronial lord of the Middle Ages. 
Both supply the means of shelter and of raiment on the same conditions ; 
both hold their retainers in service by the same tenure,—their necessity for 
bread ; both use their superiority to keep themselves superior. The power 
of money is as imperial as the power of the sword ; and I may as well 
depend upon another for my head, as for my bread. The day is sure to 
come, when men will look back upon the prerogatives of Capital, at the 
present time, with as severe and as just a condemnation as we now look back 
upon the predatory Chieftians of the Dark Ages. Weighed in the balances 
of the sanctuary, or even in the clumsy scales of human justice, there is no 
equity in the allotments which assign to one man but a dollar a day, with 
working, while another has an income of a dollar a minute, without working. 
Under the reign of Force, or under the reign of Money, there may be here 
and there a good man who uses his power for blessing and not for oppressing 
his race ; but all their natural tendencies are exclusively bad. In Rngland. 
we see the feudalism of Capital approaching its catastrophe. In Ireland we 
see the catastrophe consummated. Unhappy Ireland! where the objects of 
human existence and the purposes of human government have all been 
reversed ; where rulers, for centuries, have ruled for the aggrandizement of 
themselves, and not for the happiness of their subjects ; where misgovern- 
ment has reigned so long, so supremely, and so atrociously, that, at the 

resent time, the ‘‘ Three Estates ’’ of the realm are Crime, Famine and 
Death !— Horace Mann. 


Usury.—But what, it will be asked, is the remedy for this state of me 
We answer—free trade in money, the abolition of the usury laws. 
rsons be allowed to do with their money as with their other property, and 
ispose of it on any terms they can. Let there be no laws compelling the 
money holder to exact enormous rates of interest in order to cover the proba- 
ble loss and risk of ranning counter to law, which prevents the recovery of a 
certain amount of interest ; and in case of the exaction of a larger amount 
decrees a forfeiture of even that which the law permits.—. O. Delta. 








STATE FINANCES. 


FINANCES AND BANKING SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State. 
Comprrotier’s Orrice, ALBany, December 31, 1849. 


Estimate of the Ordinary Expenses of Government, for the Fiscal Year 
commencing on the 1st of October, 1849. 


Salaries of the Officers of Government, including clerk hire, . ‘ ' . $45,000 
a «« — Judges of Court of Appeals, and the Judges of Supreme Court, 90,000 


es “ Clerk of the Court of Appeals, and clerk hire, . - 8,000 
“s bad Commissioners of the Code, and the Commissioners on Practice 
and Pleadings, .. ing eae ty re 


Legislature, compensation of ietiibtin' and ellews, 3 " ‘ ‘ : - 73,000 
Contingent expenses of the Legislature and the public offices, . . . . 16,000 


Incidental expenses of Government, and apprehension of criminals, . .- 2,000 
Expensesofthe Capitol, . . . «© «© «© «© «© « « « 6,000 
“ “ State Hall,.  . é - . 8,000 
“ ** State Lunatic Asylum, enh expect of i insane onnatinies . - 7,800 
as “«« Old State Hall, . ‘ 9 miiions anodte GoD 
bad « State Cabinet of Natural History, . " . P . - 1,800 
“ “* State Library, . = - 8,000 
“ « State Prisons, exclusive of. aggecpeiations for evesilien, Be. ae 70,000 
Commissary’s Department, . . - « « 14,500 
Printing, including — of the Session Lams, Penmninte, &e. be 3 $ . 75,000 
Deafand Dumb, .. ° ‘ a . 25,800 
Blind, . . TS seh . . = ee ee, ee 


Hospital, New York, et em al ele A ee Se eer a 
pg ey ee a erie |? 
Orphan Asylum, New York, i, Re bod, ee oie a Se ce 


Agricultural Societies, . . iy Gr i, ee a 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, ii Ctbemones eee Geant vy ini ee 500 
Postage of official letters, . leh wottiecie At 
Rent and taxes of the house ensugied by the Gensinen, ‘_— Wart ae. 
Apprehension of fugitives from justice, . 4,500 
Committee to examine the accounts of the Tenenher, ant the Canal anil Bank- 

ing Departments, . P ‘ - 41,100 
Contingent expenses of the Court of Appeals anil Supreme Court, Netty - 8,200 
Support of foreign poor in sundry counties, ‘ ° Cs SU. 


“  &c., of the Western House of Refuge,. . . . . « «+ 6,000 
Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of sence GY ere Ae wba am thes, hee 


New York Dispensaries, . el eas ae ee ee vee 

“ Eye and Ear Infirmary, . ie a eee 
Improving the upper waters of the Hudson River, Sen ei Set a 
Colored Orphan aaaain ER ee ee te hme Ao Bit a 500 
Miscellaneous, . Se eae a a 


Total Expenses of 1849-50, . 2. ww lw ltl lls $592,830 
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The Comptroller, in obedience to law, has the honor to submit to the 
Legislature the following Report : 

The financial condition of the State is, in a high degree, prosperous and 
encouraging. The public credit is untarnished, and our securities command 
an unusual premium at home and abroad. ur internal improvements con- 
tinue to yield a rich and increasing income. The funds devoted to educa- 
tion are productive, and amply sufficient to ensure a free dissemination of 
knowledge among the people, during all coming time. The other sources 
of revenue, relied on for the ordinary expenditures of the State, are flourish- 
ing, and have produced a larger return during the past year than was requir- 
ed to meet the demands upon the treasury. 


State of the Treasury. 


Balance in the Treasury on the 30th September, 1818, . - $305,009.70 
Amount received into the Treasury on account of all the funds, 
during the year ending 30th September, 1849, . .  . 2,243,321.55 
—_— 2, 548,331.25 


Amount of warrants drawn on the Treasury on account of all 
the funds, during the year ending 30th September, 1849, . 2,076,754.42 
Amount of warrants drawn on the Treasury, remaining unpaid 
on the 30th September, 1848, Sree ae FS) RS One 87.57 
2,076,841.99 
Less amount of warrants drawn on the Treasury, 
remaining unpaid on the 30th September, 1849, . $148.73 


Amount of warrants erroneously drawn and can- 
ag tee ee ge Berd 87.58 236.31 2,076,695.68 


Balance in the Treasury on the 30th of September, 1849, 4 ‘ ° $471,725.57 


THE CANAL FUND. 


The public works of the State upon which this fund is predicated, are to 
be considered in two aspects : 

First, Their money value, as an investment of capital, to be ascertained 
by their average income, for a series of years. 

Second, Their utility to the people, as channels of trade and commerce, 
affording cheap and easy access to markets, imparting additional value to 
property and labor, and creating new elements of public and private pros 

rity. 
rh ee now be conceded that the construction of the canals was a judicious 
and profitable investment of the public funds and credit, when regarded as a 
mere financial question, having reference only to the return of revenues 
yielded to the treasury. The most sanguine anticipations of the early friends 
of our system of internal improvements, have been surpassed by the actual 
increase of business and tolls. The estimates presented to the Legislature 
of 1838, in the celebrated report of that year, framed by one of the most 
enlightened and efficient supporters of a liberal State policy, have been con- 
firmed and more than realized by positive results. In the calculations of 
that report, it was assumed that, if the Erie Canal should be enlarged, as 
speedily as an economical expenditure of the money would permit, and the 
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rates of toll maintained upon the basis then established, the revenues for the 
year of navigation, 1849, would reach the sum of $3,000,000. It will be 
seen from the statements herewith submitted, that the actual revenue receiv- 
ed during the last season of navigation sustains the estimate of Mr. Ruggles 
in 1838. 

In the meantime, there has been a reduction of tolls equal to 10 per cent. ; 
the work of enlargement, on which more than thirteen millions have been ex- 
pended, has not yet been brought into use ; and it should not be forgotten 
that the tolls, during the summer months, were considerably impaired by a 
calamity, which gave a temporary check to the business pursuits of the whole 
country. The gross revenue of the canals, during the last fiscal year, ending 
September 30th, was $3,442,906.62, and after deducting $655,803.91 for 
the expenses of collection, superintendence and repairs, there remains a 
clear income of $2,757,102.71. 

Adopting the last year as a criterion, it will be observed that the value of 
the canals is equal to a capital of $45,951 ,711.83, invested at six per cent. 
interest. The average net income, for the last five years, is $2,370,916.78, 
which is equal to a capital of $39,515,279.66, at six per cent. interest. 

The entire cost of all the canals, including the expenditure on the Erie 
enlargement, the Genesee Valley and Black River Canals, to 30th Septem- 
ber last, as exhibited by the accompanying statement, was $33,214,158.62. 

No instance can be found in the history of States, ancient or modern, 
where a government expenditure has yielded such rich returns, and pro- 
duced such triumphant results. By the enlightened use of its means and 
credit, the State has opened a fountain of revenue which may be deemed 
inexhaustible. Our present system of finance, predicated upon the pro- 
ductiveness of the canals, contemplates the payment of the entire debt of 
the State, including the cost of the canals themselves, within a period of 
less than twenty years. During the same period, a munificent contribution 
is to be made from the canals, yearly, to the general treasury, for the ordi- 
nary expenses of government. After paying these ample appropriations, 
amounting to $1,850,000 per annum, to provide for the debts and wants 
of the treasury, there will remain nearly a million of dollars per annum, set 
apart by the Constitution, for the tat of the unfinished portion of the 
public works. The surplus for the last fiscal year applicable to the latter 
object amounts to $907,102.71. * * Oe Pee. 


The Banking System. 


Among the varied public interests to be affected by legislative action, 
there is none more complex in its nature, or more important in its bearin 
upon the mp prosperity, than the currency created by our banking insti- 
tutions. subject is intimately connected with the trade, property and 


business pursuits of the people ; and every citizen is directly concerned in 
having the circulating medium established on a solid basis and regulated by 
correct principles of finance. Our past legislation shows, that while no 
public question has attracted a larger share of attention, public opinion in 
regard to it has been peculiarly conflicting and variable. Enlightened 
statesmen and experienced financiers have advocated theories the most dis- 
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similar ; the experience of every country has been adduced in mages of 
favorite systems, but as yet, none has been presented which commands uni- 
versal assent. To create a circulating medium sufficient to sustain and fa- 
cilitate the legitimate business of the community, and at the same time to 
insure its safety and convertibility amid all the fluctuations of trade, was 
the uniform motive of our changing State policy on the subject of banking. 
It was believed, for a series of years, that this result had been attained by 
the successful working of the Safety Fund system. But the Safety Fund 
was exhausted, including its future revenues, by a few disastrous failures. 
Ten banks, in addition to the entire loss of their own capital, amounting to 
$2,800,000, imposed a further loss upon the fund of more than two and a 
half millions. The degree of bankruptcy exhibited by these institutions 
was astounding and almost inconceivable. Yet it has been shown that the 
Safety Fund would have proved sufficient to fulfil the original design of in- 
suring the redemption of the bank note circulation, if it had been devoted 
exclusively to that purpose. The destruction of the fund should be attrib- 
uted to the fact, that all the liabilities of the banks, however illegitimate or 
extraordinary, were made chargeable upon it, and an unnatural credit was 
thereby given to unsound and speculative institutions, which enabled them 
to expand their affairs to an iin“ extent, without reference to their in- 
trinsic resources. 

The Safety Fund system was virtually abandoned by the creation of the 
Free Banking system which has grown up under the act of 1838. 

The distinguishing feature of this new system is its requirement of pro- 
ductive and available securities, to be pledged with a Beate officer as a 
guaranty for the redemption of the whole circulation. This principle has 
been tried and tested by nearly twelve years’ experience, and may now be 
regarded as firmly established in public estimation, as the basis of all future 
legislation on the subject of banking. The plan originally introduced by 
the general banking law of 1838, was defective in many of its details, and 
new legislation has San required from year to year, to reconstruct, strength- 
en and perfect it. The Legislature aimed, atthe outset, to require sufficient 
and unquestionable security for the entire circulation. It was then con- 
ceived impossible that any American State would repudiate its obligations, 
and no one suspected that any of the States would Kil in the prompt pay- 
ment of interest. The stocks of all the States were admitted, therefore, as 
a basis of circulation. This error proved disastrous, and was almost fatal to 
the system during the earlier period of its operation. 

In the first year, several States, whose bonds had been deposited with the 
Comptroller for the protection of the bill-holders, suspended the prow of 
interest ; their stocks depreciated to a point almost nominal ; and the result 
was seen in the failure of many of the banks, in the years 1839 and 1840. 

The public sustained a heavy loss, and stockholders were involved in irre- 
trievable ruin. It has been considered a matter of wonder, that the shock 
thus given to the experiment of free banking did not result in its entire 
overthrow and abandonment. Such must have been the effect, but for the 
elastic energy and capacity which our people display in retrieving transient 
reverses, and guarding against their recurrence. The Legislature of 1840 


preserved the system by excluding the stocks of other States after that period, 
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and requiring the banks to deposit stocks of this State. The basis has 
been improved by successive acts of legislation, until the security demanded 
by law is of the highest character in point of value and availability. It is 
true, that one-half of the amount pledged may consist in bonds and mort- 
gages ; but these must be on productive property, for an amount not exceeding 
two-fifths the appraised value, nor for more than $5,000 each, and bearing 
seven per cent. interest. Whilst these securities are not as promptly con- 
vertible as stocks, it is impossible that any considerable loss should oceur on 
mortgages of the description now exacted, and it is believed they will prove 
a sufficient reliance, so long as p vigilance is exercised in respect to the 
value and title of the premises. e remaining half of the circulation must 
be secured by stocks of this State, or an equal proportion of this State and 
the United States, and this must bear, or be made equal to, at least six per 
cent. interest. Government stocks of this character command, and there is 
no reason to doubt they will continue to command, a high premium in the 
money market. Indeed the rapid advance in the value of New York and 
United States stocks renders it difficult, even now, for the banks to furnish 
the — deposit, without an investment of funds, which many regard 
as disadvantageous. ‘This difficulty will increase from the gradual diminu- 
tion in the supply of these stocks in market, and the steady increase in the 
demand for banking purposes. The financial policy, established by the Con- 
stitution, compels an annual reduction of the State debt, and it will be vir- 
tually extinguished before the last of the Safety Fund charters will expire. 
There is no reason to doubt that the debt of the Federal Government will 
disappear by gradual reductions, in the next fifteen or twenty years. 

A serious question is therefore presented, which cannot be long deferred, as 
to the species of security which shall form the basis of our circulating medium, 
in place of the stocks now required, and which of necessity must be with- 
drawn. On this point the peo ews does not feel called upon, or author- 
ized, to advance an opinion, although it has been intimated to him that the 
subject will be presented to the Legislature at this session. He conceives 
it to be his duty, however, to express a strong conviction that the public in- 
terest and safety require the exercise of a rigid and cautious discrimination, 
in providing a substitute for the superior class of securities now deposited. 
If the door is to be opened, it should be done with extreme circumspec- 
tion. No new form of investment should be admitted, which will not read- 
ily and certainly command the par value, even in an adverse state of finan- 
cial affairs. The law of 1849, which authorizes the Safety Fund banks to 
re-organize as their charters expire, and avail themselves of the privileges 
created by the general banking law, by a gradual deposit of securites for 
three years, will greatly facilitate the transition from the one system to the 
other. Yet it is not to be disguised, that the tendency of this change is to 
diminish materially the banking facilities enjoyed by the community. To 
the extent that the chartered banks are required to transform their present 
be into permanent securities, as a pledge for the redemption of their 

ills, they must deprive themselves of the means now employed in the regu- 
lar operations of banking. But it is hoped that this vacwwm may be sup 
plied without serious derangement or embarrassment, by the gradual 
accumulation of surplus capital among the people, which will seek employ- 
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ment in the banking business. The charters of four of the Safety Fund 
banks expire with the present year, and it is understood that the stockhold- 
ers of three of these institutions will continue business under the general 
— law. The act of last winter, intended to give effect to the conati- 
tutional provision subjecting shareholders to a personal liability in case of 
failure after the present year, adds a new element of strength and safety to 
our banking system. It is conceived that the limited liability thus impos- 
ed, so far from being detrimental, will prove beneficial to the interests of the 
stockholders themselves. Its effect must be to induce a more vigilant su- 

ision of the affairs of the banks, by those who are so deeply interested 
in their present management. Greater care will naturally be exercised in 
the choice of directors and officers, accompanied by a more rigid accounta- 
bility of agents. The wisdom of this amendment will, it is confidently 
predicted, be fully confirmed by experience. It will prove efficacious, as 
well to the proprietors of the banks as to the public. If this principle had 
been in force for the last ten years, who can doubt that some of the most 
flagrant and disastrous failures of banks would have been averted ? 

Annexed to this report is a copy of a circular addressed by the Comptrol- 
ler to the several banks in relation to the two acts of the last session above 
referred to. 

The principle of the general banking law, having been established by 
the deliberate approbation of the public, as the settled policy of the State, 
new provisions ought not to be engrafted upon it without mature considera- 
tion. But some amendments have been and may continue to be found nee- 
essary, from year to year, te meet unforeseen contingencies, to prevent 
abuses, and to simplify the practical operations of the measure. The Comp- 
troller is of opinion, that no essential alteration of the law is needed at the 
present time. Yet he feels it his duty to call the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to a branch of the subject which is believed to require some further 
action. The first section of the act passed April 12, 1848, requires that all 
banking associations, or individual bankers, organized under the law of 
1838, shall be banks of discount and deposit, as well asof circulation, and 
that their usual business of banking shall be transacted at the place speci- 
fied in the certificate of location. But as the law fails to prescribe a spe- 
cific penalty for the violation of this provision, it has been, in some instances, 
evaded or wholly disregarded with impunity. It appears, from the returns 
made to this department, that several banks do not pretend to the character 
of banks of discount and deposit. Whilst some show an entire absence of 
discounts and deposits, others report a mere nominal amount, intended ap- 
parently as a technical compliance with the law. In some instances, it is 
well known that no business of banking is carried on at the location fixed by 
the certificate on file, and that no person residing there has any niary 
interest in the bank, beyond the compensation which may be allowed to 
some convenient agent to sign reports and powers of attorney. This class 
of banks generally claim to be located at remote points, not conveniently 
accessible, while their owners reside in the commercial cities; and their 
whole business consists in issuing the cireulation obtained from the Comp- 
troller. Whilst they are subjected to taxation in the place of their pretended 
location, the collectors have been unable, in some eases, to find a dollar of 
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funds or property for the payment of the tax. The Comptroller respectfully 
submits to the Legislature, whether these operations shall be permitted—or 
shall the existing prohibition be made effective by adding the necessary 
guards and penalties ? 

It may be said, in support of the license now enjoyed by this portion of 
free bankers, that they deposit undoubted security for the redemption of 
their bills. It is contended, on the other hand, that they furnish no loans, 
and afford no facilities, in aid of industry and enterprise ; and that as their 
notes supplant the circulation, they diminish the business and usefulness of 
those who are engaged in the legitimate pursuits and functions for which 
banking institutions are designed. Whatever opinion may be adopted in 
this respect, there can be no doubt that the present prohibition ought either 
to be repealed or carried into effect. The habitual violation or evasion of a 
plain law, is too demoralizing to be permitted. If the law is unwise, it 
should be repealed ; if it is deemed worthy of continuance, means should be 
given for enforcing it. The Comptroller conceives that he has done his dut 
in presenting the subject to the consideration of the Legislature, for suc 
as reir wisdom may su . 

The act of 1838 is imperfect in another particular, and proper provision 
should be made, without further delay, to remedy the defect. 

Since the of the law, thirty-one banks have failed, and were 
closed by a = of the securities pledged with the Comptroller. In most of 
these cases, the proceeds of the securities were insufficient to redeem the 
entire circulation: therefore a pro rata dividend was paid to the bill 
holders, and certificates issued for the balance, payable out of any additional 
means which the banks may have possessed. But in every instance, a 
small portion of the circulating notes are still outstanding. The presump- 
tion is that they are mostly lost, and will never be presented. The question 
is, what shall be done with the funds remaining in the Comptroller’s hands 
for their redemption? The amount thus held is $32,819.79, belonging to 
thirty banks, and as a majority of the failures occurred almost ten years ago, 
there is no probability that this balance will be called for by the bill-holders. 

The law omits to ribe any mode of proceeding for a final settlement 
and distribution of - se funds. The Comptroller respectfully recommends 
that authority be given to bring the accounts of broken banks to a close after 
a reasonable period, on just and equitable principles. It is suggested that 
after the expiration of six years, final notice should be issued to bill-holders, 
to present the notes by a given day; and that the balance then remaining 
be divided pro rata upon the outstanding certificates. Ifa further balance 
shall remain, after a reasonable notice to the certificate holders, it might, 
with great propriety, be carried to the fund applicable to the ordinary 
expenses of the Free Bank Department. 


Incorporated Bank Department. 


The statement hereto annexed, exhibits the names of several incorporated 
banks, the capital and circulation of each, the dates at which their respect- 
ive charters will expire, and the names and residences of their redeeming 
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branches ; the aggregate amount of their capital is $28,960,860 ; the amount 
of circulation to which they are entitled by law is $23,282,400 ; of which 
they have, in actual circulation or on hand,—including $699,958.30 of 
unregistered notes,—the sum of $21,406,861.30. 

This statement includes four banks and one branch, with an aggregate 
capital of $1,300,000, whose charters expire Jan. 1, 1850, viz. :— 


Bank of Utica, and branch, . é P ; é : : ° : - $600,000 
Bank of Auburn, . ° P ° ‘ > é ‘ ‘ ° ° - 200,000 
Bank of Ithaca, . oe ° ij ‘ P ‘ ‘ . F - 200,000 
Bank of Monroe, . é ‘ - 300,000 


The charter of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, of the city of New York, 
expired on the first Monday of June last, having a capital of $750,000, 
entitled to circulate $500,000, and having a circulation on that day of 
$369,500. The stockholders of this well-managed institution have re- 
organized the bank, by the same name, under the general banking law, with 
an increased capital of $1,250,000. The new bank has deposited with the 
Comptroller, for the security of its circulating notes, stocks of this State to 
the amount of $154,900, and has assumed the redemption of the circulating 
notes of the old corporation. 

The Brooklyn Bank, under the law of the last session authorizing the 
same, has restored its capital to $150,000 by cash payments, and is now 
entitled to a circulation of $175,000. 

No other changes, and, it is gratifying to add, no failures have occurred 
in the incorporated banks, since the date of the last Annual Report from 
this office. 

The circulation of the Canal Bank of Albany, which failed in 1848, has 
been provided for by the Receiver from the assets in his hands ; and it is 
estimated that the surplus will be sufficient to make a dividend of about 
forty per cent. among the remaining creditors. 

here have been received, counted and burned, in this department, during 
the year ending 15th December instant, 753,312 mutilated bank notes, 
amounting to $4,036,833 ; and during the same period there have been 
countersigned, numbered, and registered, 683,934 new notes, amounting to 
$4,530,754, and delivered to the banks entitled to the same. This vast 
amount of labor has been performed by the principal register, aided by but 
one clerk during the larger part of the year, with the occasional assistance 
of the book keeper and one other person employed in numbering. The 
large increase of business made it necessary to employ an additional clerk, 
whose term of service commenced in August last. The expenses of the 
department during the year were $4,700.35, which amount was refunded 
to the treasury at the close of the fiscal year, by drawing on each bank for 
its ratable proportion according to law. 


Free Bank Department. 


The whole number of banking associations, doing business under the 
general banking law, is 58 ; the number of individual bankers, 55, making 
an aggregate of 113 banks. The whole amount of circulating notes, coun- 
tersigned in the bank department, and issued to the banks, was, on the 1st 
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day of December, 1849, $11,180,675, for the redemption of which, securities 
have been deposited with the Comptrller, in trust, amounting in the 
aggregate to the sum of $11,916,806 


Bonds and Mortgages, “rae err mrs 
New York State Stocks, a = cent, ee ere 


itd “ ee “ 
“ if 
“4 2,141.816.34 
7,070.00 
642,105.85 
590,500.00 
648,675.44 
229,282.00 
424,000.00 


United States Stocks, 


“ “ “ 
Illinois State Stock, 
Michigan‘“« “ 
Arkansas“ =“ 
Indiana “ “ 6,650.00 
Alabama ““ “ ao Nee eng tepit ge nd 34,000.00 
Cash in deposit, “Vim hh at ee 149,333.33 

$11,916,806.39 

Total increase of securities the last year, . . . «. «  « §1,276,623.94 
se emeunt of circulation, Dec. 1, 1849, - me -  « 11,180,675.00 

a “ Dec. 1, 1848, . . . « « 9,993,762.00 


Increase of circulation, from Dec. 1, 1848, to Dec. 1, 1849, ‘ - $1,186,913.00 
A statement in detail, of the securities held by the Comptroller, in trust, 


for each of the banks, and the amount of circulating notes issued to each, 
is annexed. 

There were numbered, registered, and re ed in this department, 
during the year en December 1, 1849, 1,094,461 circulating notes, 
amounting to $3,501,573, viz. :— 


In exchange for mutilated bills, which have been counted and ent $2,314,660 
On securities deposited, ° F : : > 1,186,913 


$3,501,573 


The following new banking associations and individual bankers have 
commenced business under the general banking law, during the year, viz. :— 
Associations. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York. 
Broadway Bank, New York. 
Bank of Pawling, Pawling, Duchess County. 
Commercial Bank of Whitehall, Whitehall. 
Watertown Bank and Loan Company, Watertown. 
Individual Bankers. 
Duchess County Bank, Amenia. 
Hartford Bank, Hartford, hit ig a County. 


Oswego County Bank, Granb 
Putnam Valley Bank, Pee | County. 
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The Associations have deposited the following securities, viz. : 

New York State 5percent.Stock,. . . « «-. « « ~ « $27,000.00 
“ «6 BR ks i i Te 
“ « “«¢ @« bd ° ° . e ° é e . 842,200.00 

United States 5 “ aa . ° » . e ® ‘ + 77,405 85 
“ * @ « “ e * é Py . ° ‘ - 101,500.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, . ° ° ° ‘ ° é ‘ P « 49,150.00 


$608.255.85 
Circulating notes issued onthe above, . . . . . - + 604,021.00 


The individual bankers have deposited the following securities, viz. : 

New York State 5 per cent. Stock, . ge tg eT GE ag - $56,100.00 
ba as «6 « bad - ‘ P " ° ‘ P - 61,625.00 
” bad eo Fire ° ° ‘ ° e ° é - 19,000.00 

United States 6 ‘ - . . ° s ; - 49,000 00 
e “ 6 « ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 55,000.00 


$240,725 00 
Circulating notes issued on the above, . > ° " P : . 235,749.00 


Two individual bankers have given notice of their intention to close up 
their business, and have returned a portion of their circulation, viz. :— 
Warren County Bank ; Franklin County Bank. 

Only one bank failure has occurred during the last year. In the month 
of November last, Walter Joy’s Bank at Buffalo suspended payment, and 
closed its doors. The amount of its circulation was $50,000, which was 
wholly secured by New York stocks. Arrangements were promptly made 
to redeem the bills from the stock hypothecated with the Comptroller, and 
they have been paid, without interruption, at the former agency of the bank 
in this city. The premiums on the stock will yield a surplus of $2,000 to 
$3,000. 

In 1848, the canal tolls collected at Black Rock were deposited in this 
bank. The unusual amount of tolls received at the Black Reck office in 
that year, created a larger deposit than the canal board originally contem- 
plated. The balance due to the State at the time of the failure was $60,000. 
As early as April last, some apprehensions were felt by the Commissioners 
of the Canal Fund, as to the safety of the bank, and decisive measures 
were adopted to obtain further security for the payment of the deposit. 
Collateral securities, which are estimated to be ample, were assigned to the 
. State, and although some delay will be experienced in realizing the funds, 
no doubt is entertained of the ultimate payment of the whole debt. 

The expenses of the Free Bank Department during the last fiscal year, 
amounted to $12,930.37, for which drafts are made on the several banks 
according to law. It will be perceived, from the foregoing statements, that 
there has been a large increase in the business of the department. 

New securities were deposited to the amount of more than two and a half 
millions ; and the actual increase of circulation was $1,186,913. The labors 
devolved upon this branch of the office, are peculiarly arduous and ible, 
as may be inferred from the large amount of new notes prepared and issued ; 
the return of mutilated bills to be examined and destroyed ; the exchange 
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and withdrawal of old and the deposits of new securities ; the superintend- 
ence and collection of principal and interest, and the affairs of the insolvent 
banks, to which may be added the correspondence and accounts resulting 
from these various transactions. The clerks employed in this service have 
labored with an efficiency and fidelity worthy of public acknowledgement. 
In view of the importance of the trust confided to the chief register, who is 
charged with the principal supervision of the department, the Comptroller 
has deemed it his duty to increase the salary of that officer to $1,500 per 
annum. It is believed, that none of the banks, by which the expenses of 
the department are paid, will object to this increase of compensation, when 
they consider the responsibility of the office, its incessant labors and the high 

ualifications required for the correct and satisfactory discharge of its duties. 

o the chief register is confided the custody of nearly twelve millions of 
productive securities, the receipt and transmission of money to an enormous 
amount, and daily transactions of the utmost importance to the banks and 
the public. The Comptroller would deem it unwarrantable to commit the 
affairs of the department to an agent whose time is of less value than the 
compensation paid to the present capable incumbent. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Extracts from the Governor’s Message to the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Dec. 1849. 


The consideration of the Legislature is respectfully invited to the finan- 
cial condition of the Commonwealth. 





The present funded debt is as follows : 
6 per cent. loans, . e P e ° . ‘ - - $2,041,022.51 
é « i ik ar ie ee er 
4 « a rs 
——_—— $39 ,577,739.41 
Unfunded debt, to wit: 
Relief notes in circulation, (without interest,) . . . 653,164.00 
Interest certificates outstanding, Per er ee 
“ Weelemeee, « 6 ms (Ue 4,448.38 
“« on certificates, to be added when the same shall be 
eee, os lw lel lO 11,294.34 
Domestic creditors, (on’settlement,). . ae ‘ 85,104.88 
933,434.51 


Amount of canal, railroad, and motive power debts, contracted prior to 
Dec. 1, 1848, and unpaid by the appropriations of the last session, . 63,239.53 


Total indebtedness of the Commonwealth, Dec., 1849, . e $40,574,413.45 


In exhibiting the operations of the Treasury for the last fiscal year, the 
sum of $130,000, borrowed on special loan for the avoidance of the Schuyl- 
kill Inclined Plane, should be included in the aggregate of the public debt 
in December, 1849. 
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Receipts at the Treasury during the year ending Dec. 1, 1849,. . . $4,433,688.65 
Expenditures during the same period, Pe eee ee eee ee ee 
Balance in the Treasury, Dec, 1, 1848, ; ‘ 66 @ &  CFRSR0.80 
“ 6s “s Bee. 1,100, ... 0 fw oe - 926,207.24 
Amount paid to Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, to January 1, 1850, 
$227,513.53, with which was purchased of the funded debt, and trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth, “ = i . * ‘ P 253,500.00 
Difference between the indebtedness of the State on the Ist of Dec. 1848, 
and Dee. 1, 1849, ee oe ee a me. et ee ne 
Amount of public debt paid during the year, . . . «. «. + « #£4621,465.86 


In addition to the suggestions made to the last Legislature on the subject 
of the moneyed affairs of the State, it is deemed proper to call your attention 
to the fact, that a portion of the funded debt is over due ; —a part bearing 


an interest of six per cent.—and a part falling due in the year 1850, as fol- 
lows : 


Five per cent. funded debt, over due, except bank charter loans, ¢ « $354,519.10 
Six “ “ “ “ Sal ich te’ wiey tila Oo ee 
Five “ “ ‘* falling due on or before Dec. 1, 1850, . - 999,211.15 
Unfunded debt, now due, P ‘ ‘ ‘ P r ‘ 85,104.83 


Amount demandable at the Treasury during the year 1860, anes $3,191,170.19 

Provision should be made at an early day for arrangements with the 
creditors holding these claims. To permit them to remain in their present 
condition, would not only evince an indisposition to pay our just debts, but 
would also operate injuriously to the holders of the stock, by compelling 
sales at a price below their par value. The annual demands upon the 
Treasury, with the present means of the State, will not permit the payment 
of these loans ; and the only practicable mode which suggests itself seems to 
be the negotiation of new loans, stipulating an extension of the time of pay- 
ment. It is believed that such loans could be negotiated at a rate of inter- 
est not exceeding five per cent. Should authority be given in the arrange- 
ments suggested, to stipulate that the said stock shall be exempt from 
taxation, the inducements to investments therein would create such competi- 
tion as would be highly advantageous to the Treasury. 

Justice and honesty require that these debts should be promptly paid, or 
arranged to the satisfaction of the parties interested, and any provision which 
the Legislature may deem proper on the subject, will meet the cordial appro- 
bation of the Executive. 

The establishment of the sinking fund, by the appreciation of State stocks, 
and by the consequent increase of confidence in the ability of the State to 
mect her engagements, with the replacement by a new issue of the old and 
defaced relief notes, has had the salutary effect of enabling the Treasury 
Department, with slight expense in the exchange or transmission of means, 
to meet the payment of interest on the public debt in par money, as also to 

ay other creditors of the State in good funds. The payment of the public 

iabilities in the manner aforesaid, and the adoption of. a system to extin- 

guish eventually the public debt, must bring to their par value, the stocks 

of the Commonwealth. A It is estimated that $13,049,000 of public stocks 
5 
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are held in this ry and the addition in their value, by these simple 
Operations, demanded alike by sound policy and honesty, will increase their 
marketable worth in the hands of the citizens $1,950,000. To the effieien- 
cy of the State Treasurer, the Auditor General, and other officers charged 
with the collection and disbursement of the public moneys during the past 
year, is justly attributable in a high degree these favorable results. 

The beneficial results of the sinking fund cannot be doubted. The pay- 
ments from various sources to the Commissioners, during the past year have 
been as follows : 


From collateralinheritance tax, . . =. «+. « -« -  « $180,212.41 
From premiums on charters, P ae ae 
From eating and oyster houses and niitéiiote, i ’ ° a * 5,867.20 
From billiard and bowling saloons and ten-pin —. St er 2,985.50 
From theatre, circus, and menagerie licenses, . ‘ . ‘ 2,210.00 
From distillery and brewery licenses, . ‘ a ° ° P P 384.50 

Amount received for the year ending Dec. 1, 1849. . . . «. $227,629.01 


The estimated payments for the same purpose, for the year ending Dee. 1, 
1850, are as follows : 





From collateral inheritance tax, . ‘ ° é ° . e - $200,000.00 
From interest on stocks purchased, . . . «© « « « 16,000.00 
From premiums on charters, A ° ° ° ° : 40,000.00 
From theatre, circus and menagerie ene, ‘ ‘ “ ° ° 3,000.00 
From distillery and brewery licenses, . ‘ ° ’ 1,500.00 
From billiard and bowling saloons and ten-pin dieye, seb 5,000.00 
From eating and oyster houses and restaurants, . -  16,000,00 
Balance in Treasury after deducting appropriations before sesommented, 91,500.00 

$371,000.00 


Every consileration that can impose itself on a government demands the 
payment of the public debt. The local advantages of our Commonwealth ; 
the salubrity of our climate,—the vastness of our mineral deposits, —the 
fertility of our soil,—and the prosperity and happiness of the people, alike 
require the repeal of a system of laws, which compel emigration,—prevent 
the settlement of uncultivated lands,—drive capital from our borders, and 
paralyze the industry of every class of our citizens! Should these balances 
remain in the , unappropriated to the said fund, the history of the 

will remind us that prodigal expenditures will be ‘made to objects of 
iminished importance. 

While money borrowed by citizens, boroughs, and incorporated districts, 
is subject, by laws, to taxation, it is not perceived why money bor- 
rowed by inco’ companies should be exempt from similar assessment. 
To make an equitable distribution of the public burthens, should be the 

object of the Legislature, and care should be taken that no exemp- 


tion should be allowed Po one class of citizens over another where the prop- 
erty employed is the same. Attention to the foregoing objects of taxation 
will not only increase the revenue, but is demanded alike 


sound policy. 


by justice and 








XUN 
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Next in importance to the public debt, and the equalization of the taxes, 
is the management of the public improvements. The vast expenditures 
annually made for the repair and supervision of these works, and the 
amount of revenue derived therefrom, so materially affecting the condition 
of the Treasury, render them objects of particular interest. It is believed 
that an increased amount of net revenue should be derived from these 
works. The enormous appropriations of the last year, for their mainten- 
ance in repairs, and towards the payment of debts heretofore contracted, 
should have placed them in a sound condition, and would authorize the 
conclusion that a small expenditure during the present season would be suf- 
ficient. In the absence of the annual report of the Canal Commissioners, 
no specific amount fer these objects can be given by the Executive. 

The system for the management of these improvements, invites unneces- 
sary expenditures, and removes responsibility from the proper department. 
Were the number of Canal Commissioners increased to five,—the State 
divided into districts for the election and supervision of each Commis 
sioner,—the direct and immediate charge and control of the district im 
upon one of these officers, requiring of him the performance of the duties 
now executed by superintendents and supervisors, and stipulating for the 
annual alternation of the said Commissioners,—much practical information of 
interest to the State would be acquired, a direct responsibility for the well 
ordered condition of the public works and the economy of expenses would 
be secured, and the large discretionary powers now vested in superinten- 
dents and supervisors, in the adoption of plans and payment of money for 
repairs, would be placed in officers directly accountable to the people. In 
relation te this subject, legislation should be clear and specific, as discretion- 
ary power over the money of the citizen must be deprecated by right-think- 


ing men. 

The method adopted in the management of the public works is eyident- 
ly defective. Repairs on the canals and railroads are made in a way to 
prevent all competition. Were the several services performed by contract, 
and awarded to the lowest bidder, giving the required security, can there 
exist a doubt of favorable results to the public interests ? 

The State does not derive an adequate share of profits arising from the 
use of the Columbia Railroad. The construction of the road,—its main- 
tenance and supervision, and the supply of the motive power, involving 

at expense and risk, demand from the profits of the road a larger return 
than finds its way to the Treasury. An evil so detrimental to the public 
interests calls for a speedy remedy. 

It is suggested that the Canal _ should be required to invite 

roposals for furnishing the motive power on the said road, stipulating in 
Fetail the services to be performed, and the nature of the security to be 
given. The object being to procure competition in the supply of the 
motive power, encouragement should be given to individuals, willing to 
undertake the duty of running one or more locomotives on the road, whether 
belonging to the State or the individual bidder. Should the locomotives 
belonging to the State be furnished to the bidders, the contract should 
stipulate the terms on which they should be used. 
e transportation of passengers should b done by contract with the 
lowest bidder. In the agreement it would be necessary that the Canal 
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Commissioners should fix the kind of cars, and such other details as would 
secure the accommodation of the passengers, and faithfully guard the publie 
it.terest. 

Tn the transmission of burden cars, an arrangement might well be made 
with their owners, by which the State would receive instead of the present 
tolls, a portion of the freight charges. The consequence would be advanta- 
geous to both parties. 

These changes in the present system, would, it is believed, largely dimin- 
ish the expenses of the motive power; would authorize a reduction in the 
rate of tolls; produce an increase of business upon the road ; furnish with 
profitable labor many citizens now refused employment, hy reason of the 
monopoly beld by the State over the motive power on the road; prevent 
the expenditure necessary for new locomotives ; save to the State the im- 
mense sacrifices in the old engines ; accommodate the travelling public by a 
lower rate of fare ; and would advance the public interests by lessening the 
annual outlays, and increasing the income from the road more than 
$200,000. 

Discriminations in the tolls on the public works, against portions of our 
citizens, by means of a system of drawbacks and maximum rates of tolls, 
are unjust and improper. Their labor and property, in common with 
others, were ieanallientd in the construction of the improvements; their 
industry and wealth have for years assisted, and continue to assist to sustain 
them ; and it is difficult to perceive upon what principle of public policy, a 
tariff of tolls is maintained discriminating against their interests. The 
demands of trade cannot excuse a palpable wrong of this character, while a 
reduction of tolls on the whole line of improvements would produce an 
increase of business and secure the desired foreign trade. 

The intimate connection existing between the industry of the citizen and 
the currency of his country, demands for that are the serious attention 
of the.statesman and lawgiver. In authorizing banking or other institutions, 
to create a currency other than gold and silver, it would be unfaithful to 
our trusts to permit them, for want of proper checks and guards, to allow 
it to become less valuable than the coin it is intended to represent. The 
views expressed in the last message in favor of the restriction of the number 
of these institutions, to the real business wants of the people, and refusing a 
renewal of batik charters until a thorough examination of their affairs had 
demonstrated their entire solvency, remain unchanged. The tax on bank- 
ing capital, exacted by the last Legislature in the granting of charters, and 
applied to the payment of the public debt, has resulted in securing to 
that object a sum exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. While this 
tax should not be increased to an extent which would cripple the resources 
of these institutions, the present amount cannot be considered an unfair 
equivalent for the privileges conferred, and should therefore continue to be 
imposed as a legitimate source of revenue. 

e laws to prevent the circulation of notes of a less denomination than 
five dollars, are practically disregarded by the citizens. In a government 
founded on poole >. opinion, experience should teach the impolicy of contin- 
uing in force statutory provisions which are generally ee. The 
violation, with impunity, of laws, however unimportant, will lead to a disre- 


gard of others, indispensable to the security of society. It is, indeed, to be 
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regretted that this circulation has not been prevented, as much evil has been 
experienced by the community from the reception of this irresponsible paper. 
The amount in circulation within the State, supplied by institutions of 
adjoining States, is estimated at no less than five millions of dollars, and is 
valueless, except in localities near the banks by which it is issued. To the 
extent of this circulation, the constitutional currency and the notes of sound 
| aa paying banks of the Commonwealth are displaced. The solvency of 

e institutions issuing this paper, cannot be known to the citizens, and it 
passes from hand to hand, the representative of a value it may not possess, 
and over which our laws can have no control. 

In endeavoring to eradicate an acknowledged evil, the practical states- 
man will frequently find a necessity for yielding to popular inclination, and 
will consult the welfare of his constituents by striving to mitigate what can- 
not be removed. If, as is alleged, the business operations of the community 
require a circulating medium, other than gold and silver, of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, a supply under the regulations and restrictions of our 
laws, would not be open to the objections of the existing method. Were 
the banks of the Commonwealth authorized to establish agencies in one or 
more places, and permission given such branches to issue said notes, upon @ 
statement in detail by the parent institution being made to the Auditor Gen- 
eral, satisfactory to the said officer, of the entire solvency of the said bank, 
exhibiting its whole assets and liabilities,—designating the proportion of its 
capital stock to be employed at the said agency or branch, which in no case 
should exceed a graduated percentage of the said capital stock, and should 
deposit with the Auditor General an amount of State stocks equal to the 
amount of notes to be issued ; the Auditor General thereupon required to 
grant a license to said bank to establish said agency or branch, and to issue 
said notes, marked by the said officer as the issue of the said branch and 
redeemable at the counter of the parent institution, a sound convertible cur 
rency would soon displace the present irresponsible paper of foreign institu- 
tions, and would afford security to the citizen, without a withdrawal of the 
necessary circulation. Notes issued under the foregoing restrictions, having 
their redemption secured in the manner herein pointed out, would necessaril 
receive the confidence of the people, from the fact that the stocks pledged, 
would, under every conditicn of things, ensure their eventual payment. In 
times of commercial convulsions the specie might be drawn from the vaults 
of the bank,— the means of stockholders might fail,— speculative value 
might be affixed to property,—and shrewd men, watching the signs of the 
times, could release themselves from individual liability ;—but the stocks of 
the Commonwealth would remain valuable and available for their certain 
redemption. Had the notes now in circulation from the banks of the State 
a basis of this character, even to a small proportion of the capital stock of 
these institutions, the losses resulting from a failure to pay their liabilities 
would be largely diminished. These views are presented to the Legislature 
for the purpose of urging upon it the necessity of devising means to protect 
our citizens from the losses incurred in the failure of banking institutiorts. 
In any well-digested system it will afford me pleasure to codperate, particu- 
larly in reference to the security of that portion of the currency entering so 
largely into the business of the producing and laboring classes of the com- 
munity. 
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FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Exrmact OF A LETTER, DATED Harrissurea, Fes. Ist., 1850. 


In answering your queries in reference to the financial affairs of Pennsylvania 
Ishall present to you what to me to be a truthful statement, without 
reference to the course pursued by the administration, which has been (we can- 
not help admitting) calculated to promote speculation in our State, rather than 
to exhibit the facts as they are. Under the administration of Governor Shunk 
the then existing laws provided for the payment, by the cancellation of the 
trashy relief notes, of two hundred thousand dollars of our debt per annum. 

The Legislature of 1849 stopped this mode of paying debt, and created a sink- 
ing fund for the purchase of stock, and although the reality is not changed, the 
mode has produced the speculation. The stock was of the same intrinsic value 
then as it is now. It is true, the numerous bank charters granted that session, 
for the period of fifteen years, enabled the Legislature to exact some additional 
taxes and bonuses, which indeed were but a small consideration for the fifteen 

of unlimited privileges ted. The public debt of the state is $40,500,000, 
to which must be added nearly $300,000, being the residue of the inclined plane 
loan, and about $130,000 not yet paid of the appropriation to the North Branch 
, making in all the round sum of forty-one millions of dollars. 

The amount of stock purchased for the sinking fund is about equal to the defi- 
ciency of the sum necessary to pay the Febr interest and the unpaid debts 
on the public works. This forty-one millions of debt would not cause any un- 
easiness to any citizen of Pennsylvania, if wise counsels would govern the state, 
and the enormous taxes now levied were equal and upon the wealth of the com- 
munity ; but as it is, the patience of our citizens has nearly ceased, and the 
farmer, mechanic and laborer, who are compelled to pay taxes for what does not 
belong to them, and upon their necessity, will ake the present Legislature 
revise the tax laws, and however unfair the speculator in our funds may regard 
the tax upon the interest of our debt, he will not find ten members of the Legis- 
lature who will vote to take it off. It is too well known that they who hold the 
debt can afford to pay the tax. 

Almost every thing is taxed in this state; no part of the stock of the farmer, 
laborer or mechanic escapes, and his poverty is no excuse; the humblest lo 
cabin with its scanty ground is valued and taxed. The tax laws will be mae 
and if the revenue in consequence should be diminished, the sinking fund will 
be abandoned and much of the tax authorized last year, which gives a direct 
license to immorality, will be repealed. 

Our fiscal year closes on the 30th of November. The Treasurer of the State 
reported a balance in the Treasury, on the 30th of November, 1849, of $906,207.24, 
but truth requires that this should be explained. Of the loan to avoid the in- 
clined plane there was unexpended at that time $107,506; debts due on the 
Portage Railroad about $65,000; on the Columbia Railroad about $125,000; on 
other parts of the public works about $50,000; and say $20,000 of Berks county, 
Susquehanna, Towanda and other worthless notes. So the balance may be set 
down as follows :— 


Nov. 30, 1849, reported balance in the Treasury, 

Deduct balance of inclined plane road, . . . 
O. OUR N.S wo 8 ws. 0 2 
do debts due on the public stocks, about 
do brokenbank notes. ...... 


1 ee + + $926,207 24 
. - $107,000 
. :127,687 
. --:240,000 
; 20,000 


? 494,637 00 


The real balance in the Treasury, ... .. + + + © «+ « $431,570 24 


Ido not think that the collateral inheritance tax, which you say affects the 
foreign holders of our funded debt, can be altered in such a manner as to remedy 
their cause of complaint.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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FINANCES OF MARYLAND. 
Revenue, Excluding Tobacco and Colonization Funds, for the past two years, with the 


Treasurer's Estimate for 1850, as per his Report of 1st December, 1849. 


saquers. Dee 1 

Susq. and Tide Water Canal Company, $66,550 
Same, for arrears of interest due, e e aie 
Auction Duties, . : ° ° ° ° 16,130 
Auction Licenses, ‘ 8,000 
Baltimore and Sasqechenns, R. R. Company, 50,000 
Dividends on Bank Stocks, kr 36,624 
Dividend on Road Stocks,. . . « 24,965 
Direct Taxes, Fe e re 435,645 
Bonus from Havre de Geaee Bank, . eA 

Fines and Forfeitures, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 1,333 
Licences at large, e ‘ e yo sg 121,902 
Lottery Licenses, a ee ee 18,500 
Lottery Stamps, ° Sis ae 27,053 
Live Stock and Hay Scales, ee 13,896 
Land Office (escheats) . ‘ - 1,315 
Interest on personals in collection, he. pe 7,877 
Stamps on Bills, Promissory 7a &e., 52,184 
Taxes on Plantiffs, . > 4,963 
Taxes on Foreign Insurances, . . .~ 7,426 
Taxes on Protests, ‘ = Te ° ° 5,462 
Taxes on Policies of Insurance,. . ~ 3,377 
Taxes on Trustees and Receivers, . = 4,269 
Taxes on Executors and Administrators, . 19,846 
Taxes on Collateral Inheritances, . . 11,734 
Taxes on Civil Commissions, . ; 8,125 
Dividends on Union Cotton Factory Stock, 500 
Washington Rail Road, tax on passengers, 45,884 
Miscellaneous, . . 1,459 


Cash Balance, Ist Desender, previous, ‘ 307,228 


Total Means, c.. « JU 


Year 
1 Dee. 


$66,550 
8,450 
16,050 
8,000 
75,000 
35,311 
33,227 
610,056 
625 
3,083 
135,835 
18,500 
35,650 
17,390 
1,216 
10,226 
43,822 
5,499 
9,286 
4,958 
3,707 
6,072 
21,251 
12,132 
976 
62,020 
2,611 
346,308 


$1,582,711 








Estimates 
Sor 1850. 
$66,550 
33,450 
16,000 
8,000 
75,000 
35,000 
33,000 
549,680 
2,000 
130,000 
18,500 
30,000 
16,800 
1,000 
6,000 
50,000 
4,700 
8,900 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
20,000 
10,000 
8,000 
52,000 
500 
471,119 


$1,659,199 


The expenditures of the State ending Ist December, 1849, were $1,111,597, and the 


Treasurer estimates them for 1850, at $869,277. 


Year 1849. 
Interest on Public Debt, . ° ° ° $715,556 
Arrears of Funded Interest me of oe: tw 260,307 
The Judiciary,. . . ae 38,313 
Legislative Expenses, . . . + -« 3,237 
The Penitentiary, . . +. + «© - 3,750 
Pensions, &c., ° de eee 5,420 
Colleges, Academies and Schools, a Kean? 20,100 
Free Schools, . . . i tense 34,070 
Salaries of State Officers, dantpalt Shine he 10,008 
Indigent Deaf and Dumb, ‘ ° 1,906 
Contingent and Miscellaneous Expenses, . 18,930 





Total, 1849 and 1850, . . «. ~~ $§i1,111,97 


Year 1850. 
$691,263 
Uncertain. 
39,000 
60,000 
§,292 
21,400 
34,070 
8,450 
3,000 
16,802 


$869,277 
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Statement of Funded Debts contracted by Maryland prior to 1 December. 


Rate. Amount, Years. 
State Tobacco Warehouses in Baltimore, - 6perct. $163,689.67 1835-8146 
Maryland Penitentiary, . o Ge 97,947.30 1821-1836 
Medical Department Baltimore University, . ue 30,000 1821- 
Washington Monument in Baltimore, . . 5 * 3,000 1842- 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, (Sterling, ) oon 3,200,000  1838- 
Do Currency, 56 « 497,000 

Baltimore and Washington Rail Road, ok 500,000 1833- 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, . oo a 622,000 1827-1833 

Do (Sterling,) 5 4,537,222.22 1838 

Do Oa i Doe 2,035,000 1834-1838 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road, 38to6 “ 2,232,045.29 1830-1839 
Annapolis and Elk Ridge Rail Road, - b5to6 “ 220,724.45 1338-1839 
Susq. and Tide Water Canal Co. (Sterling,) 5 « 1,000,000 1838 
Eastern Shore Rail Road, Sits ca. ees. % 152,734.14 1838-1841 
Arrears of Int. Funded, red’mable at pleas. of State,6 “ 618,621.11 1846 

Total, aac Sek itn cine alk OS: en ks Bhs $15,909,984.18 





MARYLAND FINANCES, 1849-1850. 


Excluding the Tobacco and Colonization Funds, which are entirely distinct 
from the State’s Funds proper. 





Cash Balances. 

Balance of cash on hand, Dec. 31, 1848, as then estimated and — to 
the public service of 1849, . é 9 Sth . $346,308 
Receipts into the Treasury in the year 1849, ° é ° * e 1,236,408 
$1,582,716 
Payments by the Treasurer in 1849, per report of Treasurer, .  . 1,111,697 

Net Cash Balance in the Treasury, December Ist, 1849, na a to the 
service of the year 1850, ‘ $471,119 


To which add the Treasurer’s estimate of sessigte for ‘1850, . e « “Riiaee 





Making, . i". 's $1,659,199 
Deduct therefrom State Rapenste qengee, 1850, ete vie $178,014 
And Interest on the public debt, 1850, e r ° ° 691,263 869.277 
Will leave an estimated balance in the Treasury, Dec. Ist, 1850, . . $789,922 
A sum sufficient to pay off the whole deferred debt as exhibited in the 
Treasury report Dec. 1st, 1849,0of . . . «. «© «© e« e 618,621 


And there will still remain for the service of 1851,thesumof . . . §171,3/1 


Estimated annual receipts hereafter, per Treasurer’s report, Dec. Ist, 1849, $1,188,030 

The average annual State expenses, re a the oe being bien- 
nial,amountto . . ° - «  « $155,000 

Interest on the public debt, conutly, P ‘ @ ‘ . - 655,000 810,000 








Thus the annual surplus after 1850, is ° ° $378,080 
To which add income of the sinking fund as at present constituted and 
annuallyincreasing, . . . « -« austin MOE eee 98,285 


Increasing said income after 1850,to . . . «© « « - $476,366 
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This sum is by law devoted to the redemption of the otherwise unprovided for debt of 
the State, and which must consequently extinguish the whole in about sixteen years. 


Sinking Fund — Increase of Capital and Income last year. 


Capital. Interest, 
December Ist, 1849, . ° $1,895,387 $98,285 
December Ist, 1848, . ° 1,786,512 91,076 


Increase in 1849, . . . . -« $108,875 $7,209 


Oapital Funds and Credits of the State. 


Consisting of Bank, Road, and other Stocks, valued at the cash prices of the 

Board of Brokers in Baltimore, on Saturday, J nena Ist, 1850, amount to 

the sum of a - $1,352,823 
Bonds of the Tide Water and Susquehanns Canals, for lean ‘of Maryland 

sterling bonds of equal amount, . m . 1,000,000 
Ditto, for deferred interest due by them funded at 6 per enat., both which 

series of bonds are preferred creditors over all others, - $192,500 
Due by these Companies for unpaid interest unfunded, a prior lien 

toallothers, . ‘ ‘ P i ° e Pe é é 56,300 


Making, ‘ 
Which same property was estimated at similar tates in Je anuny, 1849, at 


Showing an enhanced value since then, of . 
To which add a payment made by the Tide Water ont Susgudhinnn 
Canal Companies during the year 1849, beyond their full dues for annual 
interest accruing in 1849, of . ° ‘ é 4 R : P 8,450 


Makes the total increase of the value of the State’s investments in 1849, 
amounttothesumof . . . +. + + »e« e« « « $331,329 


Debt due to the State by Sundry Corporations, of Dec. 1st, 1849. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company owe for loans and unpaid inter- 

est the sum of ‘ ; ° $5,645,943 
The Baltimore and Sucquahenen Rail Road Company owe 0 cianilenty 2,846,986 
The Maryland Penitentiary owes for unpaidinterest, . . . 64,194 


Making a total due the State, of . pe 2 —— Seine $8,557,123 


The Funded Debt of Maryland 


As per the Treasurer’s report, Dec. Ist, 1849, was . “ F - - $16,909,981 
Less, debt of Tobacco fund, self-provided for, . . . . $163,689 
And the last advance to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 

Co., for which they are responsible, principal and interest, 3,200,000 3,363,689 


Leaving the debtof the Stateat . . . . . « « « 2,546,292 
Ofwhich thesinkingfundholds . . . . . « « ~ ~~ 1,895,387 


Therefore chargeable on the general fund of the State not specially 
provided for,this amount, . . . .«. « «+ « «+ « {10,650,905 
And last year this debt was Be o> WEES ° erry, 11,047,311 


Showing a reduction of debt in 1849, equal to . ° “ae $396,406 
Baltimore, January, 1850. E. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bank Capital of Towns. 


Belvidere, + «  « 100,000 New Brunswick, ° $140,000 
Bridgeton, 7 . 52,050 Newton, + . . . 128,970 
Burlington, . . ° 50,000 Orange, re 102,500 
Camden, é ° é 260,000 Perth Amboy, ° ° 60,000 
Dover, m ° 100,000 Paterson, . ‘ ‘ P 75,000 
Elizabethtown, A beg 200,000 Princeton, ov iwa ahs 90,000 
Medford, oe 70,000 Rahway, . , . . 130,000 
Mount Holly, Tore 100,000 Salem, a Moods) deg 75,000 
Middletown Point, - 50,000 Sommerville, . . . 44,550 
Morristown, . ° < 50,000 Trenton, . é ° ° 310,000 
Newark, . . ~. . 1,408,650 


Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of New Jersey, January 1, 1850. 


Compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine from the Annual Report of the State Treasurer 
to the Legislature, Trenton, January 21, 1850. 


Belvidere Bank, Belvidere, . . $100,000 $164,552 $17,460 $41,923 
Cumberland Bank, Bridgeton, . 62,050 69,574 32,534 33,049 
Mechanics Bank, Burlington, . 50,000 73,405 66,548 30,588 
State Bank,Camden, . . . 260,000 173,744 205,750 58,910 
Union Bank, Dover, . ‘ 2 100,000 114,857 35,791 12,015 
State Bank, Elizabeth, » 200,000 108,413 71,570 39,550 
Burlington County Bank, Medford, 70,000 51,494 44,784 13,746 
Farmers Bank, Mt. Holly, . ‘ 100,000 44,044 49,495 41,000 
F. and Mechanic’s B’k, Middletown P. 650,000 48,406 45,940 11,570 
Morris Co. Bank, Morristown, . 50,000 71,219 62,580 29,964 
Mechanics Bank, Newark, .  . 500,000 140,290 246,407 81,945 
State Bank, as P 400,000 131,524 153,870 91,254 
Newark Banking and Ins. Co. hae 508,650 179,059 209,546 136,214 
State Bank, New Brunswick, . 140,000 162,088 123,425 46,212 
Sussex Bank, Newton, “pie 128,970 153,760 38,495 16,092 
Orange Bank, Orange, el di 102,500 61,332 31,902 12,938 
Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, 60,000 108,050 19,644 8,765 
People’s Bank, Paterson, . ° 75,000 142,071 15,387 9,535 
Princeton Bank, Princeton, ‘ 90,000 58,089 94,053 6,024 
Farmers and M. Bank, Rahway, 130,000 95,572 53,840 29,833 
Salem B. Company, Salem, _ 75,000 50,656 37,560 9,012 
Somerset County Bank, Somerville, 44,550 77,133 17,060 2,757 
Trenton Bank, Trenton, . . 210,000 179,657 165,370 66,495 
Mechanics and Manuf. B’k, Trenton, 100,000 89,363 49,470 29,390 

Total Liabilities, $3,596,720 $2,548,352 $1,888,481 $858,781 
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. 
Name and Location. Loans and Stocks. Specie. Bank Balances Misceil’s. 
and Bank Notes. 

Belvidere Bank, Belvidere, $201,584 $40,471 $76,894 $4,986 
Cumberland Bank, Bridgeton, . 127,650 21,664 36,603 1,290 
Mechanics Bank, Burlington, 110,528 21,791 75,927 12,295 
State Bank,Camden, . . . 559,112 51,660 51,876 35,757 
Union Bank, Dover, . . e 156,313 27,438 68,341 10,570 
State Bank, Elizabeth, — 321,623 24,354 44,422 29,133 
Burlington County Bank, Medford, 125,930 14,003 27,166 12,925 
Farmers Bank, Mt. Holly, . 138,501 17,572 19,190 59,276 
Farmers and M. Bank, M. Point, 120,252 9,834 20,630 5,200 
Morris County Bank, Morristown, 148,144 9,525 48,270 7,824 
Mechanics Bank, Newark, 783,348 38,728 117,846 28,720 
State Bank, Newark, . 2 é 595,172 48,530 118,830 14,116 
Newark Banking andIns.Co., . 792,802 39,624 175,406 25,637 
State Bank, New Brunswick, . 330,917 35,446 89,626 15,736 
Sussex Bank, Newton, ° ° 187,986 19,073 122,700 7,558 
Orange Bank, Orange, ar «il 145,618 10,006 27,560 25,488 
Commercial Bank, P. Amboy, . 134,645 26,588 29,520 5,706 

People’s Bank, Paterson, . e 175,850 14,003 52,140 eres 
Princeton Bank, Princeton, ‘ 147,611 10,740 69,174 20,641 
Farmers and M. Bank, Rahway, 237,356 21,330 31,236 19,322 
Salem Banking Company, Salem, 111,140 28,117 17,797 15,174 
Somerset County Bank, Somerville, 81,550 15,138 43,090 1,722 
Trenton Bank, Trenton, . . 486,956 41,759 72,445 20,362 
Mechanics and Manuf. B’k, Trenton, 174,855 33,310 46,497 13,563 
Total Resources, - «+ $6,395,443 $620,704 $1,483,186 $393,001 

Recapitulation of the New Jersey Banks, 1846-1850. 

Liabilities. Jan. 1846. Jan. 1848. Jan. 1849. Jan. 1850. 
Capital Stock, - $8,672,700 $3,570,700 $3,600,700 $3,596,720 
Individual Deposits, 1,814,100 1,738,400 1,640,000 2,548,352 
Circulation, . . 2,394,100 2,699,500 2,410,000 1,888,481 
Miscellaneous, ° 675,100 750,600 819,500 858,781 

Total, . . $8,556,000 $8,759,200 $8,470,200 $8,892,334 

Resources. Jan. 1846. Jan. 1848. Jan. 1849. Jan. 1850. 
Loans, Stock, &e., . $6,630,000 $6,383,500 $5,957,000 $6,395,443 
Bank Balances and Notes, 1,012,100 1,334,700 1,441,900 1,483,186 
Specie, . . . 594,600 636,400 615,600 620,704 
Miscellaneous, . 319,300 404,600 455,700 393,001 . 

Total, . . $8,656,000 $8,769,200 $8,470,200 «8,802,334 




















In addition to the above mentioned specie on hand, the banks have balances due 
them in New York and Philadelphia to double that amount, to meet their circulation 
and to furnish exchange to their customers. 
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KENTUCKY. 
Bank of Kentucky and seven Branches. 

LIABILITIES. Jan. 1846. Jan. 1847. Jan. 1848. 
Capital Stock, ~ + $3,700,000 $3,700,000 $3,700,000 
Over Issue by Scholl Bank, ° 470,300 338,300 52,100 
Circulation, . - 2,686,672 2,434,660 2,781,706 
Individual Deposits, - PML 740,984 609,208 671,965 
Bank Balances, . ‘ ° 392,814 463,163 344,144 
Funds reserved by Charter, ° 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Schuylkill Bank Fund, é ° rae 138 aati wis) é 
Fund to purchase Over Issue, . 65,137 85,708 Wed im 
Contingent Fund, . ‘ é 139,480 92,471 89,785 
Due Treasurer of State, ara §3,181 46,882 95,991 
Dividends unpaid, Si cite eS 105,256 100,957 93,802 


Jan. 1850. 
$3,700,000 
2,716,396 
844,952 
276,837 
100,000 
489,000 
133,286 
88,316 
265,453 





Total Liabilities, + « $8,343,824 $7,971,348 $7,929,493 $8,614,240 


RESOURCES. Jan. 1846. Jan. 1847. Jan. 1848. 


Notes Discounted, + « « $3,093,840 $2,958,060 $2,642,215 
Bills of Exchange, - « « 1,850,222 1,755,505 2,132,721 
Suspended Debt, &c., . ° ° 167,429 88,068 95,801 
Banking Houses, . . . . 87,534 87,534 87,534 
Other Real Estate, oe «nerd 164,671 140,305 123,504 
Kentucky State Bonds, e rs 250,000 250,000 250,000 
Louisville City Bonds, ° ° 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Schuylkill Bank Assets, char 


ga ee 445,692 676,062 560,415 
Due from Corporations, bse 19,440 15,425 21,710 
Deficiency from Over Issue, ° 470,300 338,300 52,100 
Goldand Silver, . . . . 41,275,308 1,240,305 1,371,398 
Notes of other Banks, ° ° 319,388 221,784 345,373 
Stock Fund, a ae aa ao = aie < 46,722 
Total Resources, -  « $8,843,824 $7,971,348 $7,929,493 
Net Profits of last six months, . Apher poe" $164,752 
Balance of Profit and Loss, July Ist, 1849, ‘ oh 13,290 
Dividend No. 24, January, 1850, 4 per cent., . -. 
Amount of Assets realized from the Schuylkill Bank Pay as- 
signees of H. J. Levis, ‘ s - eee 145,930 


Extra Dividend of 3 per cent., Senta, 1850, o he, ie 111,000 


Bank of Louisville and two Branches. 


LIABILITIES. Jan. 1846. Jan.1847. Jan. 1848. 
Capital Stock, e $1,082,100 $1,082,000 $1,080,000 
Circulation, . ° 1,024,227 939,822 1,126,328 
Individual Deposits, 213,783 161,380 230,898 


Bank Balances, . . 109,517 57,092 132,938 
Dividends unpaid, ° 34,401 2,600 3,568 
Profit and Loss, ° 77,231 126,829 158,166 





Total Liabilities, $2,541,258 $2,369,723 $2,7..,898 





Jan. 1850. 
$2,756,912 
2,619,100 
100,602 
98,398 
93,425 
250,000 
200,000 
454,069 
625,969 
22,426 
1,165,906 
227,433 





$8,614,240 


178,042 
148,000 


34,930 


Jan. 1850. 
$1,080,000 
1,248,368 
238,148 
235,938 
2,756 
169,268 


$2,974,478 
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RESOURCES. 
Notes discounted, 
Bills of Exchange, 


Louisville City Bonds, 


Bank Balances, 


Suspended Debt and Costs, 


Real Estate, 
Specie on hand, 
Bank Notes, : 


Total Resources, 


Northern Bank 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, ° 
Circulation, . rs 
Individual Deposits, 
Bank Balances, 
Profit and Loss, 
Dividends unpaid, 


Deferred Interest, &c., 
Total Liabilities, 


RESOURCES. 
Bills discounted, 
Bills of Exchange, 
Suspended Debt, 
Bank Balances, . 
Real Estate, . 


Kentucky State Bonds, 
Lexington City Bonds, 


Gold and Silver, 


Notes of other Banks, 


Miscellaneous, 


Total Resources, 





Bank Statistics. 


Jan. 1846. Jan. 1847. 
$866,433 $736,700 
811,570 717,987 
80,000 75,000 
146,772 132,830 
91,408 88,443 
111,492 97,271 
351,094 445,844 
82,489 75,650 


$2,541,258 $2,369,723 


Jan. 1848. 
$648,060 
1,136,262 
75,000 
154,410 
47,962 
89,271 
510,341 
70,592 





"158 


Jan. 1850. 
$565,330 
1,158,361 

75,000 
361,804 
46,850 
100,067 
579,994 
87,072 


$2,731,898 $2,974,478 


of Kentucky and four Branches. 








Jan. 1846. Jan. 1847. 
$2,237,600 $2,238,900 

° 2,453,532 2,336,513 
‘ 674,503 605,320 
° 669,327 903,480 
° 267,058 287,158 
F 6,491 7,748 
é 26,204 13,763 
- $6,334,715 $6,392,882 
Jan. 1846. Jan. 1847. 

- $1,849,698 $1,845,272 
7 2,007,287 1,927,466 
‘ 123,268 122,005 
° 928,281 1,061,265 
° 179,865 135,340 
° 5,000 5,000 
3 35,000 33,000 
° 909,704 931,806 
R 287,819 322,895 
° 8,793 8,833 
- $6,334,715 $6,392,882 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Jan. 1848. Jan. 1850. 
$2,238,900 $2,250,000 
2,576,780 2,717,760 
742,806 739,252 
827,153 381,436 
334,542 366,064 
6,388 10,844 
8,840 19,316 
$6,735,409 $6,484,673 
Jan. 1848. Jan. 1850. 
$1,785,302 $1,826,387 
2,156,410 2,486,866 
136,910 79,161 
1,111,784 613,530 
123,980 125,423 
5,000 5,000 
28,000 16,000 . 
1,038,413 937,473 
340,760 385,550 
8,850 9,283 


$6,735,409 $6,484,673 
Dividend January, 1850, 44 per cent., leaving a Net Profit and Loss, $264,490. 


Bank of the State of North Carolina and Branches. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, ° 
Circulation, . 3 


Individual Deposits, 
Bank Balances, 


Treasurer of the State md U. 8., 


Dividends unpaid, 
Profits and Loss, . 
Funds in Transitu, 


Total Liabilities, 








November, 1844. November, 1845. 
$1,500,000 $1,500,000 
1,118,693 1,324,413 
295,246 296,428 
21,290 5,526 
39,476 49,758 
2,434 2,689 
180,609 222,843 
10,433 
$3,157,748 $3,412,090 


24 Nov. 1849. 
$1,500,000 
1,525,739 
284,002 
12,376 
93,013 
1,373 
285,724 





$3,702,227 
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RESOURCES. November, 1845. November, 1824. 24 Nov. 1849. 

Notes discounted, o ty $1,929,248 $2,023,123 $2,305,405 
Bills of Exchange, ° . ° 368,180 441,750 429,536 
Real Estate, Bice te ne 42,022 43,366 45,064 
Bank Balances, . P . ° 136,615 186,925 169,603 
Notes and Checks of other Banks, 93,430 63,070 77,001 
Specieon hand, . & i 576,475 653,856 664,337 
Remittances in Transitu, . ° 11,778 re 11,281 
Total Resources, Steen $3,157,748 $3,412,090 $3,702,227 





BANK OF TENNESSEE. 


Report of the President of the Bank of Tennessee to the General Assembly. 
Bank or Tennessee, Oct. 5th, 1849. 


To the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee : 


The following statement, showing the condition of the Bank of Tennessee 
and Branches, on the first day of July, 1849, has been prepared in compli- 
ance with the 11th section of the charter, and is now respectfully submitted 
to your honorable body. The statement has been brought down to that 
period only (instead of the Ist of October, 1849,) because it is the end of 
the bank year, and because the branch statements for the last quarter will 
not be received at the principal bank earlier than the middle of the month. 


STATE OF THE BANK OF TENNESSEE AND BRANCHES, JULY 1, 1849. 











LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock, . . 7 Ee lk’ ol $3,199,613.57 
Treasurer of Tennessee, ‘ e m é 4 e $66,679.53 
Certificatesof State-Revenue, . . . . « 3,950.00 

70,629.53 
Internal Improvement Fund, é ‘ é ‘ ‘ 11,703.32 
Common School Land Districts, erreat , ‘eos w 258,171.25 
Commissioners of Common School Fund, . Pa 36,213.55 

306,088.12 
Sinking or Contingent Fund, ° é ‘ e . 307,644.65 
Dividend Account, a cd it 34 kB Yor eS 693,788.02 
Exchange Account, . ° ° e ° P e 48,300.52 
Discounts Received, wrtie? Ate ye Ha 68,076.18 
Interest Account, ° 36,961.23 
Damages, . . . . ° 8,604.75 
Internal Improvement Dividen: ° 5,256.00 
Profitand Loss, . . - ° §2,152,97 

1,210,784.32 

Branch Balances, . 2 ¢ ewe 5 a9 44,820.17 
Circulation, . é e ‘ . P ° ‘ e 1,324,329.00 
Certificates of Deposit, OTE Ws un Le a 3,370.00 
Individual Depositors, re kk: jhe ae 382,069.37 

1,709,768.37 

Total Liabilities, . ; $6,541,704.08 
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MEANS. 
Discounted Notes, ee oe 14 ULE eae $1,587,237.86 
Domestic Bills, . . . . . . . e 598,588.38 
Bills and Notes in suit, e re A . ’ ‘ 697,264.36 
Pe a. 6 el le Uw ee . 191,035.80 
State Bonds discounted, . . . «. 874,390.00 
Discount, > ‘ vs ‘* - #40,494.47 333,895.53 
Due from State of Tennessee, ; e OY Beak 29,750.00 
3,437,771.93 
Real Estate, BVO & Pip isd igsl* Me 230,544.84 
Protest Account, . « ° ° ° . ° 1,033.57 
—_—_——_ 231,578.41 
Interest on State Bonds, . é ‘ . 612,400.00 
Interest on Internal Improvement Bonds, ‘ é 736,979.20 
1,349,379.20 
Due from other Banks, (mostly Eastern,) ae 475,761,74 
Appropriation to Improvement of Rivers, . . . 180,716.10 
Ocoee School Fund, . . » ‘ F ° > 10,680.37 
Common School Bonds, ; ° ° . ‘ 153,871.05 
East Tennessee Railroad Stocks, ‘ F é r 25,000.00 
‘ 370,267.52 
CasH on Hanp, viz: Bank Notes of State and —_ 148,051.00 
Gold and Silver, . F 528,894.28 
676,945.28 
Total Means, . $6,541,704.08 


You will also find accompan g this report, separate statements sho 
po “on of the ssn rng and ts of the I branches, on the ie | 
184 
y the tabular statements herewith submitted, in accordance with the 
resolution of the General Assembly, passed 5th February, 1848, and marked 
A., B., C., D. and E., it will appear that the capital stock has been reduced 
by ‘the appropriation to the rivers in the eastern and western divisions of 
the State ; by the payment of ure upon the State bonds ; by the amount 
refunded to a purchasers ; by the defalcation of the former cashier at 
Columbia ; by bad and doubtful hike. and by losses upon real estate, during 
the eleven years the bank has been in operation, from more than three 
millions, to $2,344,652.54, which constitutes now its actual and available 
capital. 
The anount of interest paid annually by the bank, on the bonds of the 
State outstanding, may be stated thus : 


On $1,000,000 of 6 per cent. Bank Bonds, _ . els $60,000.00 
On 213,416.66 of 5} per cent. Internal Improvement Bonds, acs Go 11,204.37 
On 1,664,440 of 5 per cent. Internal Improvement Bonds, . A 83,222.00 
14 per cent. premium on $120,000 of this sum, payable at New York 
and Philadelphia, . 1,800.00 
Allowance to agents at New York and Philadelphia for paying Interet, 600.00 
Add annual allowance to Schools and Academies, ett” é 138,000.00 
Making, . - - © © © © © © «© « « {$274,826.87 


Which is chargeable against the bank annually. 


© This is the discount on internal improvement bonds purchased by the bank, and 
will be available when the bonds become due. 
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The bank has paid in interest upon the bonds of the State, in all, to Ist 
July last, in the eastern cities, $1,178,675 ; the exchange upon which sum, 
(estimating it at one and a half per cent., which is believed to be under the 
average rate,) would be $17,680 | 12, has been saved to the State, and should 
be added to the profits of the bank. 

The annual profit upon the available capital, including the contingent 
fund, may be estimated, (after making a fair allowance for expenses and 
losses by bad debts,) at $174;826.37. The profits of the bank, however, 
will depend, in a good degree, upon the amount and value of our exports, 
and may vary under the best administration of its affairs, from six to eight 
per cent. Assuming, then, seven per cent., as the average, there will 
appear an annual deficiency, to be supplied from the Treasury, or by such 
other mode as the General Assembly may determine, of $100,000. Should 
this deficiency be supplied as suggested, the success of the institution, it is 
believed, will be placed beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Upon the other hand, if the bank is to remain subject to its present 
liabilities, and be compelled annually to pay, as is now the case, about one 
hundred thousand dollars more than it can,be expected to make, with the 
means at its command, the result must be a failure. The capital will be 
reduced more and more each year, which will cause a corresponding reduc- 
tion in profits, and before the expiration of the charter (1st January, 1868,) 
the entire capital will have been absorbed. 

It will be remembered that, by the act passed in January, 1844, the 
eashier of the bank was authorized to draw on the Comptroller for any 
deficiency that might occur in the dividends to meet its liabilities. Under 
the operation of the old revenue law it frequently happened that the amount 
in the treasury was not more than sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of the government ; and, as a consequence of this condition of the treasury, 
the sum of $51,860.99 only, has been drawn from that source on account of 
such deficiency, which sum is included in the bank statement, as part of the 
contingent fund. 

The law of the last session, however, increases the revenue, and will, it is 
believed, raise a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of the Government, and 
supply the annual deficiency in the bank ; and it is, therefore, respectfully 
submitted to your honorable body, whether the public interest would not be 
promoted by requiring the Comptroller of the treasury to pay annually to 
the bank the deficiency, or half the amount semi-annually, on first of January 
and first of July, so as to leave the present capital untouched? The pro- 

iety of this course will be seen the more readily as the dividends upon the 

tate’s stock in the several works of internal improvement, (which, by the 
charter, constituted a part of the contingent fund) have been taken from the 
bank by the act of 1846, and are now payable to the treasury. 

By reference to the several reports made heretofore to your honorable 
body, it will be seen, that the suspended debt (or debt in suit) has been 
steadily increasing in amount until it has reached the sum of $697,264.36, 
two hundred and ninety-six thousand five hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
forty cents of which is regarded as lost. This result is owing to the policy 
that has been pursued of discounting a large amount of what are called 
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accommodation notes, to be renewed from time to time, and in some instances 
running through a series of years ; and so long as this policy is pursued, we 
may expect to see the amount increased from year to year. 

ut aside from this, it lessens the means and ability of the bank to make 
fair profits, and creates embarrassment in its exchanges, with the other banking 
institutions of the State. By way of illustration let us suppose a case :— 
The three city banks have about the same circulation, and on a given day 
they discount notes to the amount of $6,000 each, at four months. How 
will the account stand between them when these notes mature? The Union 
Bank requires the whole amount discounted there to be paid, and receives 
one-third in our notes, $2,000. The Planters’ Bank also requires the whole 
to be paid, and in like manner receives one-third in our notes, #2,000. But 
the State Bank permits the notes discounted by it, to be renewed for two- 
thirds of the amount, and collects one-third only in its own notes, say $666. 
Is it not clear then, taking this day’s business alone, that each of the other 
banks will receive $1,434 more of our notes than we will of theirs? This, 
it will be remembered, is the business of a single day, and which, if extended 
to the end of the year, will present a heavy balance against this institution, 
that must be paid either in exchange upon the eastern cities, or in specie! 

The true interest of the bank requires, and is it not the interest of the 
country too, that a larger portion of its discounts than has been made hereto- 
fore, should be in bills drawn upon the produce of the country, the cotton, 
tobacco, iron, horses, mules, cattle and hogs, that are to be sent to a distant 
market, and in real transaction paper, or notes payable at maturity? Sev- 
eral of the branches have been within the last few years, materially benefited 
by adopting this policy, and none more than the branch at Rogersville. It 
has made no bad debts for the last four years, and by increasing the discounts 
in bills during that time, their available means have been increased until it 
has become one of the strongest branches belonging to the institution. And, 
in fact, all past experience proves that this is the only way to sustain the 
institution, and keh answer the purposes for which it was intended. 

Under the act, of the last session (ch. 141, sec. 4), the agents appointed 
to wind up the branches at Athens and Clarksville, have been authorized to 
use the capital remaining at these branches respectively, in the purchase of 
bills in their several districts, and in this way they have extended to the 
country all the aid in their power, whilst their means have been made more 
available. 

The agency at Columbia has been equally well managed. The course 
of liquidation commenced by the former board, has been carried out for the 
last two years, and the business of that branch is much nearer woun1 up 
than either of the others. The circulation on the Ist of July last, was 
$10,274 only. 

I beg leave in conclusion to say that it will afford the officers of the bank 
— to furnish any further information, connected with the bank or ite 

nches that may be desired by your honorable body. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. Ww. Lepparrzr, President. 


@® The Legislature of Tennessee*has a bill authorizing the Treasurer to sell 
the stock in the Planters’ and Union Banks, owned by the State, and with the proceeds 
to purchase Tennessee five per cent. bonds. The State owns about $1,000,000 of stock 
of these two institutions.—Zd. B. M. 








Forms of Notice of Protest. 
Bank of Tennessee and Branches. 


Fuly, 1349. Capital. Loans. Circulation. Specie. 
Nashville, e e . ° $1,325,916 $1,301,188 $189,247 $131,790 
Rogersville Branch, ‘ ° 254,208 352,680 280,513 111,514 
Athens, bed ; ° rd 249,150 326,432 200,795 36,093 
Sparta, aa e ° ° 223,931 329,962 130,932 50,583 
Shelbyville, * ° . - 223,931 311,193 147,171 99,400 
Columbia, bed ° P 4 190,130 69,696 10,274 146 
Glarkeville, “ . 2. «¢ 223,931 169,242 14,720 6,170 
Trenton, - é 5 j 254,208 332,244 182,585 32,031 
Sommerville, “ . . . 254,208 344,892 247,791 61,163 

Capital of Bank and Branches, 1839-1849, 
: July a a bee $1,092,393 1 July 1845, . . «. §3,169,745 
1840, e ‘ ° 2,292,757 1 “ 1846, . . y 8,192,715 
; * 1841, . e e 3,065,043 1 “ 1847, . é - 3,180,177 
1 “ 1842, m b » 3,130,646 1 “ 1848 . » ° 3,188,117 
1 “ 1843, Ps ° . 3,166,155 1“ 1849, . e e 3,199,643 
Fe es ee 3,170,470 
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FORMS OF NOTICE OF PROTEST. 


The following forms have been prepared after careful investigations of the 
subject, and with a view to combine all the information required by the latest 
decisions of the State Courts: 


Form used by the Notary of the Phenix Bank, New York, 1847. 


Please to take notice that a promissory note for$ . ° - made by 
- + endorsed by you, having been duly gussenbed and payment 
thereof daneuied, which was refused, is therefore protested for non-payment, 
and that the holders look to you for payment thereof. 
ee Ue ° - «+ Notary Public, 


“Office No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 





Form of Notice used by the Notary of the Philadelphia Bank. 


Payment of . ° . - note,infavorof . ° ° situs 
and by. . . ° . ‘elas for $ . - dated . ° ° . 
delivered to me for pate by the . . . - Bankof . ° . 


Philadelphia, being this day due, demanded and refused, it has been by me duly 
protested accordingly, and you will be looked to for payment, of which you 


hereby have notice. 
‘ ° ‘4 ° - Notary Public. 


© From which deduct $854,961, deficit from bad debts, &c. 
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Form used by the Notary of the Bank of Virginia. 


Richmond, Va., ° ° ° - 185 
Take notice that . ° . . - note for $ - dated the 
day of . ° ° - 185 ,andpayable . ° - days 
after totes to the order of . . ° + atthe . ° ° - Bank of 
Virginia, and endorsed by . : . . - being due and unpaid, the 
same was presented by me at said Bank . . ° - and payment 


thereof then and there demanded, which was saliva Whereupon the said 
note was dishonored, and I duly protested the same for non-payment, and the 
holders look to you for payment as endorser thereof, for principal, interest, 
damages and costs. 
Done at the request of the Cashier of the Bank of Virginia. 
° ° ° . ° - Notary Public. 
For form of notice of Bill of Exchange, see page 254. 





Form adopted by the Cayuga County Bank. 


ic . Auburn, . «© «© «© 1860. 
Sir :—Take notice that a promissory note, made by ‘ 
to the order of . ° ° . - for ° . dollars, dated 


at ‘ . after ands, this day due, endorsed by you, 
was this dingy dhebitek by me, at the Cayuga County Bank, where the same was 
made payable, and payment thereof demanded of the . ° ° - of said 
Bank, and by him refused, anid is this day protested for non-payment. The 
holder looks to you for the payment of the same. 


. « «  « Notary Public. 
To . ° . ‘ e 





Form of Notice used in Vermont. 


A promissory note for . ° ° P - dollars, dated . ° ° . 
payable . ° ° - afterdate,to . . . . - signed by 
endorsed by . . . - having been duly 
shite’ for sugniii this day, and payment ethos, has been protested by me 
for non-payment. I now hereby give you notice that the holder looks to you for 
payment, interest, cost and damages. 
oe) a + «+ Notary Public. 





Form used by the Notary of the Suffolk Bank, Boston. 


Sir :—A promissory note for$ . dated . ey ge 
signed . . + «+ payable to the order of . . « -« 
at . . - endorsed . + having been coaiuie’ 


by me this day for non-payment, I being notify you that the holder looks 
to you for payment, interest, cost and damages, payment having been duly 
demanded and refused. 
Done at the request of the Cashier of the . . ° - Bank. 
‘ ° . . . - Notary Publie. 








760 Stock Tables. 
Dalue of Stocks at Boston on the first of each month of 1849. 


From Willis & Co.’s Bank Note List, Boston. 
. Jan. Feb. | Mar. April, May jJune | July)Aug. |Sept. ; Oct. |Nov. Dee. 


90j| 97) 99 | 101 | Yo 1014) 1014) 100 For |7 
109 | 1073) 109 120 | 1114) 1113) 1113) 109 | 111 
1054! 104°} 1063|- 107 | 1074] 107°| 107°| 107 | 1074 
Hiz}| 112 | 12 | 14 117 | 117 | 1143) 1114) 113 
1103) 109 | 109 | 111 | 117 | 1163) 114 | 110 
te, ‘ 103°| 108 | 108 | 102 | 108 | 102 | 120 | 120 
Mexican Indemnity Script, ----| 91 97 | 97) 97| 96] 97] 96] 97) 97 
STATE SECURITIES. i 
--coupon, ---| 92]} 92| 98; 98); 94] 943! 943) 95 | 95] 96 
Bs, sterling, -..-| 9 | 94| 95| 94| 96] 97 | 99°| 993] 1004] 1004 
pay.at Boston,sem.an.,6’s,/none |none |none {none |none |none |none |nOne jnone |none 
i ‘ly ,5’s,{none |none |none 'none |none /none |none {nove |none |none 
106 | 107 | 107 | 107 | 108 | 108 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 109 
1014} 103 | 103 | 108 | 106 + 1063) 108 | 109 | 1084) 107 
-| 108'| 101 | 101 | 100 | 1025) 105 | 109 | 105 | 105}) 103 
46}, 48| 46| 46| 46/ 46/ 46/ 44 


Sei] eo | ot | 64 66 | Goi] 683| O84| 68" 
#8'| 79 | 80| S03| sii 85| g0| 89] 88] 87 


100}, 1004} 101 | 101 | 101 | 102 | 102 
93; 98 | 9) 4) 9) 9) 
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Stock Tables. 761 


[The quotations for Bank Stocks are intended to be “ dividend off,” in April and October, and for 
Railroads, Government, State and City Stocks, and porely for Manvfacturing Stocks, in July and 
January. Insurance Stocks we have omitted, as they are of less interest, and have fluctuated but little. ] 


. |April; May June) July|Aug. 
\1400° 


910 
840 
810 


MANUPACTURING COMPANIES. |{__" 
Merrimack Man. Co., par 1000. - 
Middlesex “ “* 1000. 
Suffolk “ “ “ 
Tremont Mills “ 
Jackson Man. Co. Ss 
Nashua “ (73 
Cocheco “ “ o 
Cabot “ “ “ 

; be “ “ 
on ge 
Salisbury “ ra 
York “ “ 
N. E. Worsted - 
G. Falls “ 

Dwight Man. 
Otis “ © 


Palmer “ 
Thorndike “ 
Uxbridge “ 500 

Hamilton Woollen M. Co.,1000. - 
Laconia Manuf. Co., par ”1000- - 
Lancaster Mills “ « 500-- 
Manchester“ “ ‘* 5000-- 
ae Glass > 


Co 00- 

Saco Wat. "Power, fr 400 pa P60. . 
Boston Exchange Co . par 500. - 

“Wharf Uo. , (fr75pd)100- . 
Lowell Machine Shop, par 500. - 

RAILROADS. 
Auburn and Syracuse, 
= Roc! 
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Hartford and New Haven, 
Housatonic, (Old Stock,) - +| 24) 24 

(New “ 5 100 100 
Lexington and West Cambridge,|no sl.'no sl.|no sl X. val 
Long Island, as | ij 3 ei 
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Nashua and Lowell, iis 113 
New Bedford and Taunton, ----| 110 | 110 | 110 | 110 | 
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Stocks and Exchanges. 


Stocks and Exchanges. 


BAARrrrmrmrwmnnwms. 





PHILADELPHIA, 22 FesRvary. Battmmore, 22 FEBRUARY. 


U. 8. 6 per cent.....4..1856 
Do. do....-+.+..4..1862 
Do. do.....0.++.4..1867 
Do. do. ...---...4--1868 
Do. 5 per cent.....4. .1853 


Do. Treasury Notes, 6 p. ct. 


Pennsylvania, 6 pr. ct. 1879 
Do. 5 per cent... 
Kentucky, 6 per cent....... 
Tennessee, 5 per cent. ..... 
Cincinnati, 6, water works,. 
Pittsburgh, 6, ..-..+-ssee0+ 
St. Louis, 6 per cent. ...... 
Bank of Pennsylvania,. .100 
Bank of N. America, ...100 
Philadelphia Bank,.....10( 
Farm. and Mechanics’,...30 
Commercial Bank,.......50 
B. Northern Liberties, ...35 
Mechanics’ Bank, .......20 
Southwark Bank,........50 
Kensington Bank,.......50 
B. Penn Township,......224 
Western Bank,...... 222-40 
Manuf. and Mechanics’, .25 
Bank of Commerce, .....50 
Girard Bank,............50 
Bank of Pittsburg, ......50 
Exchange Bank, ........50 
Merchants and Manuf....50 
Philadelphia, 6 per cent., .. 
United States Bank,....... 
Bank of Louisville,.....100 
Northern Bank, Ky.,...100 
Bank of Kentucky,.....100 
Union Bank, Tenn.,....100 
Planters’ Bank of Tenn., .. 
N. O. Gas Light Bank Co., 
Morris Canal, ...........25 
Reading Rail Road, .....50 
Do. Bonds, 6 p. ct. 1870, 
Do. Mortgages, 1860,... 
Com. & Vicks. R. R. B., 100 
Phil. and Trenton R. R. 100 
Phil. W. Balto. R. R. ....50 
Harrisburgh R. R. ......50 
Schuylkill Navigation,...50 





1063 @ 107 | Maryland, 6 per cent.,...... 102 
1094 @ 110 | Virginia, 6 per cent.,.....-. 98} 
113 @ 1134 | Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890, 104 
113} @ 1133 |B. and O. R. R. Stock,..-.. 534 
100 3@ 101 Do. do. Bonds, 1854, 994 
112 @1124; Do. do. Div. Bonds, 92 
1023 @ 103 | Bank of Baltimore,.....100 924 
904 @ 91 | Merchants’ Bank,.......100 95 
103 @ 1034 | Union Bank, ....+++-----75 66 
83 @ 834 | Mechanics’ Bank,........15 16 
974 @ 984 | Commerc’l and Farm.,...-33$ 35 
90 @ 92 | Western Bank,...+.+++--20 19% 
904 @ 93 | Farmers and Planters’...25 26 
110 @ 111 | Chesapeake Bank,.......25 24 
130 @ 132 | Marine Bank,.......-----30 283 


134 @ 135 | Farmers and Merch’ts’,..40 34 





BBENSRsssessesss 


644 @ 64% Franklin Bank,..........124 10% 11g 
583 @ 659} Farmers’ Bank of Md.,...50 49 50 
51 @ 53 | Patapsco Bank,....+.+++-25 22 234 
278 @ 28 

70 @ 73 UNCURRENT MONEY. 

60 @ 61 | Patapsco Bank, ...--eseceseess par. 
283 @ 294 Havre de Grace,.....sese0+ coe § O01 
63 @ 64 | Cumberland,......c-sececeeeee §@ § 
27 @ 274) Maryland, interior, ........-26. 3@ § 
55 @ 457 | Bank of Virginia,.........-06. $@ ¥ 
124 @ 12%; Do. do. Branches,... §@ § 
504 @ 51 | Farmers’ Bank of Va.,......-. §@ ¥ 
46 @ 49 Do. do. Branches, 4@ } 
51 @ 514| Exchange Bank of Va.,....... 4@ } 
1013 @ 102 Do. do. Branches, 4@ } 

24 @ 2§| Bank of the Valley,.......0.0. §$@ 3 
99 @ 100 Do. do. Leesburg,.. §@ 3 
1055 @ 1064} Do. do. Romney,.- §@ } 
102 @ 1024 | Wheeling, ..--cccccceseceseee ¥@1 
514 @ 52 | New York City,.....sseccossee par. 

51 @ 62 | Philadelphia, .....e.seeeeeeees par. 
110 @ 1104} Pennsylvania, Country,........ $@ 

13 @ 13$| New England, Country,........ 3@.. 


18§ @ 184] Ohio, ......seccceccceccceeeeee 1 @1Y 
654 @ G65§| Indiana, .....ccecececcccceeees 1 @ 1h 
70% @ 71 | Kentucky, ....ccccccsecccereee 1 @ 1} 
164 @ 16 | North Carolina, ......+sseeeeee 1 @ 14 


117 @ 118 | South Carolina, ......-seseeees 
259 @ 263] Georgia, ....ccccccccccccsccces 
463 @ 47 | New Orleans, .......s0eseeeees 


4@1 
i@l 
4@.. 


18 @ 184} Tennessee,.....cecccccccecseee 2 @YB 








Stocks and Exchanges. 


New York, 23 Fesrvary. 


New York, 6 per cent.,.1860 


Do. ‘6 per cent.,.1865 
Do. 46 per cent.,.1862 
Do. do. 1858 
N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 
Do. 5 per cent., 1856 
Do. Do. W. Ln. 1858 


N. Y. and Evie R.R., new, 6 
Syracuse and Utica, ......8 
Auburn and Rochester, ...8 
Long Island,.......+seceee 
Providence and Stoning.,..5 
Tonawanda,....Ex. div...20 
Harlaem, ......... ceeccece 
Mohawk, .......e-seeceees 
Utica and Schenectady,.... 
Hudson River, ........++.6 
Bank of New York, .....10 
Manhattan Bank, ........7 
Merchants’ Bank, ........8 
Mechanics’ Bank, ........5 
Union Bank,........++..10 
Bank of America, ......++7 
City Bank,......-ceceesee8 
Phenix Bank, ......-.-++6 
Tradesmen’s Bank,......15 
Fulton Bank, ......-....10 
Del. and Hudson C. Co...24 
Butchers and Drovers’,..10 
National Bank,..........-8 
Merchants’ Exchange,....8 
Leather Manufacturers’, ..7 
Bank of the State of N.Y., 7 
Bank of Commerce, ......64 
Mech. Banking Asso’n,...7 
Amer. Exch. Bank,.......8 
N. Y. L. I. and T. Co.,....8 
Farmers’ L. and T. Co.,.... 
Ohio Life and T. Co.,...... 
Canton Co.,...csececcccees 
Bank of Louisiana,.......8 
Louisiana State Bank,....6 
N. O. Canal and B. Co.,...6 
Mech. and Traders’ Bank, 6 
Ohio, 6 per cent.,......1870 
Do. 7 per cent.,...cccseee 
Ml. Int. Imp. Stock,...1847 
Indiana Bonds,........+s0. 
Do. State Fives,....... 
Arkansas, 6 per cent., ..... 
Alabama, 5 per cent.,...+6 


1124 @ 1144 
1124 @ 1154 
106 @ 107 
1024 @ 103 
1ll @ 115 
1003 @ 101 
101 @ 102 
624 @ 625 
130 @ 1304 
84 @ 814 
17§ @ 173 
46 @ 47 
112 @ 115 
544 @ 544 
80 @ 82 
1244 @ 125 
61 @ 61 
1364 @ 137 
1064 @ 1064 
112 @ «oe. 
118 @ 119 
127% @ 128 
1053 @ 106 
114 @ 116 
994 @ 999 
130 @.... 
1183 @ 121 
1555 @ «... 
119 @ 125 
1104 @ 

109 @ 110 
1084 @ 112 
99 @ 100 
1034 @ 1033 
98 @ 99 
112 @ 1124 
i? see 
30% @ 30% 
99 @ 99 
40 @ 40} 
125} @ «+. 
9 @ 95 
744 @ 75 
84 @ 86 
1074 @ 1074 
1033 @ 103% 
463 @ 47 
41 @ 45 
784 @ 783 
30 @ «... 
76 @ 80 


Boston, 23 Feprvaky. 
1044 @ 105 


Albany, W. R. R. 6's, ..... 

Do. do. 1865 
Boston 6's,..0000 00000-1853 
Boston 5’s,....+.+++++-1860 
East Boston Co.,......e00e 
Massachusetts 5’s,.....1859 
Massachusetts Sterlings,... 
Atlantic Bank,........e0- 
Atlas Bank, ..cscseessccees 
Boston Bank,....(par59).. 
Boylston Bank, .....+s.e0- 
Oley Bailes sks 60 <dsecceecis 
Cochituate Bank,.......0++ 
Columbian Bank,.......... 
Eagle Bank, ....-cseceeses 
Exchange Bank, .......... 
Freeman’s Bank,......++++ 
Globe Bank, «.<scccccccees 
Granite Bank,.....seeseee: 
Grocers’ Bank,......-seee 
Hamilton Bank,.........+. 
Market Bank, ...(par 70).. 
Massachusetts, .(par 250).. 
Mechanics’ Bank, (S. B.).. 
Merchants’ Bank, ......... 
New England Bank,....... 
North Bank, ......seccseee 
Shawmut Bank,......-se0+ 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’,. 
State Bank, .....(par 60).. 
Suffolk Bank, .......eeeee: 
Tradase’ Bank,cccctscakhes 
Tremont Bank, ....e+++s0- 
Union Bank,.....ssceseses 
Washington Bank, ....++-- 
American Insurance Co.,... 
Boston Ins. Co., .eceeeseee 
Boylston Fire and Marine,.. 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., (par 25) 
Franklin Ins, Co.,..++-+++- 
Hope Ins. Co., ..-eeesesveee 
Manufacturers’ Ins. Co.,... 
Mercantile Marine, ...ees-+ 
Merchants’ Ins. Co.,....... 
National Ins. Co.,..(par 50) 
Neptune Ins. Co., .+--++++ 
Suffolk Ins. Co.,...s.e.see 
Tremont Ins. Co., ...+.-0+ 
United States,.....(par 50) 
Wa#>»ren, ..sccccccccccccces 
Washington, ...+sesccesees 


104 
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@ 1044 


1004 @ 101 


96 


@ 9 


149 @ .... 
954 @ 96 
1004 @ 101 


105 
100 

55 
104 
101 


@ «eee 
@ soee 
@ 55h 
@ 106 
@ 102 


974 @ 100 


101 
103 


@ ess 
@ 1034 


1044 @ 105 


109 
108 
100 

97 
101 

80 
240 
104 


110 
109 
1004 
102 
81 


28898808 
& 


105 


108} @ .... 


106 
97 


@ 1064 
@ 8 


101 @ .... 


112 


@ 114 


61h @ «+s. 


130 
100 


@ 135 
@ 101 


1044 @ 105 
1034 @ 104 
954 @ 96 


127 
105 
110 


@ 0. 
@ 106 
@ -e0s 


41 pr. ct. adv 


96 


@ 97 


1064 @ .... 


122 
89 
125 
64 
158 
88 
122 


@ wee 
@ 9 
@ 1% 
@ ane 
@ 160 
@ 9 
@ w+ 


59 @ .... 


70 
91 


@ 75 
@ 9 
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Miscellanous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Booxs ror Bankers. Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Middle Class of People about 
Keeping a Banker. By J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., pp. 28. London, R. Tyas, 60 
Cheapside. Price one shilling. 

The Banking Almanac, Directory, Year Book and Diary for 1850. 8 vo. pp. 178. 
Price five shillings. London, R. Groombridge & Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 
This volume contains a list of all the Banks, Private and Joint Stock Banks in 
England, Ireland and Scotland: Amount of Circulation of each: Private Bankers 
of London: Bank of England Directors, Officers and Statistics: Life Assurance 
Directory : Location and Managers of Provincial Banks and their London 
Agents, with a variety of Useful Information. (Price in New York $1.50.) 


The British Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for 1850, 
with Lists of the House of Peers and House of Commons, Government Officers, 
Courts of Law: Banks, Bankers, Directors, Societies in London, with their Di- 
rectors: The Companion (or Appendix) to the Almanac, forms a Year Book of 
Useful Information, containing, this year, a Sketch of Ancient and Modern Usage 
in Reckoning: on the British and Irish Fisheries: Public Libraries: Railways: 
Coal Trade of London: Water Works: Fluctuation of the Funds: Finance, 
Currency, Trade, Crime and Law, and Miscellaneous Reports and Tables : Sketch 
of late Metropolitan Improvements; (with engravings of new Churches, Railway 
Stations, &c.) 12mo. pp. 96 and 264. London, Charles Knight, 90 Fleet Street. 
ao four shillings. {Price in Boston, $1.50.) For sale by Little & Brown, 

oston. 

The Massachusetts State Record and Year Book of General Information for 1850. 
By Nahum Capen. Volume 4. Boston, J. French, 78 Washington St. ¢1. 

The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political, Constitutional, Statistical and Forensic 
Knowledge. 4 vols. 12mo. 450 pp. each. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 4 shillings per volume. (Price in Boston, $1.00.) This series em- 
braces the articles of the Penny Cyclopedia on matters of Constitution, Political 
Economy, Trade and Commerce, Administration and Law, with many valuable 
additions. The following subjects are ably discussed, Capital, Annuity, National 
Debt, Demand and Supply, Life Insurance, Money, Savings Banks, Banks, &e. 
Volumes sold separately. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine, Journal of the Money Market and Railway Digest. 
Monthly, £1 perannum. Groombridge, 5 Paternoster Row, London. 


The Internal Management of a Country Bank. In a Series of Letters. By Thom- 
as Bullion. Groombridge, Paternoster Row, London. 
Capital, Currency and Banking. By James Wilson, Esq., M. P., Editor of the 
London Economist. 8 vo., ten shillings. No. 340 Strand. 
Tate’s Modern Cambist, new edition, 12 shillings. Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange. 
Money and its Vicissitudes in Value. By Samuel Bailey, Esq. 8vo., 6 shil- 
i Same. 


The Importance of Life Insurance. By Alfred Burt, Esq. 8 vo. 7sh. 6d. cloth 
same. 

An Historical and Statistical Account of the Population, the Law of Mortality, and 
the Different Systems of Life Insurance ; including the Validity and Nonvalidity 
of Life Policies. With observations on Friendly Societies and Savings Banks ; to 
which is added a Review of Life Insurance, explanatory of the Nature, Advan- 
tages and the Various Pur to which it may be applied. By Alfred Burt, 
Esq., Secretary to a Life Office. London, 1849. Effingham Wilson, Publisher. 





766 Miscellaneous. 


Treatise on Banking. By James William Gilbart, F. R. 8., Manager of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, Part I. of Practical Banking. Part Il. of Banking 
Institutions. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 4s. Longman, Paternoster Row. (Price in New 
York, $8 to $9.) 

A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of ali Nations, struck within the Past Cen- 
tury, showing their History and Legal Basis and their Actual Weight, Fineness 
and Value, chiefly from Original and Recent Assays, with which are incorporated 
Treatises on Bullion and Plate, Counterfeit Coins, Specific Gravity of Precious 
Metals, &c., with Recent Statistics of the Production of Gold and Silver in the 
World, and sundry Useful Tables, by Jacob Eckfeldt and Wm. E. Dubois, Assay- 
ers of the Mint of the United States; illustrated by Numerous Engravings of 
Coins, by Joseph Saxton, of U. S. Mint, 1 vol. 4to, half bound. $5. 


New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins and Bullion, with Mint 
Values. By Eckfeldt and Dubois, of the Philadelphia Mint, 1 vol. $1. 


Ancient Coins and Medals, by Henry Noel Humphreys, illustrated by numerous 
Fac Simile Examples in Actual Relief and in the Metals of the respective Coins, 
1 vol. 8vo., in relievo leather. London. $7.26. 


Hume and Macaulay.—Hume’s England, in six volumes, 12mo., fine paper and 
large type, only 62 cts. per vol. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


Macaulay's History of England, uniform with Hume; same paper and type, and 
elegantly printed, 62 cts. per vol. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Writings.—Each play in a separate No., printed on su- 
pane and thick paper, large type, with steel engravings. 25 cents per No. Ten 

os. now issued, with one engraving each, viz., Isabella, Julia, Beatrice, Olivia, 
Titania, Princess of France, Miranda, Portia, Mrs. Ford, and head of Shakspeare. 
The Nos. can be transmitted per mail at a cost of ten cents per No. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 


Gibbon'’s Rome: Edited by Milman, 12mo. uniform with Hume and Macaulay. 
6 volumes, 62 cts per vol. (See advertisement on the cover.) 


Frencu Cotontat Poticy.—It will be remembered that the French Constituent 
Assembly voted the sum of fifty millions of francs for a grand experiment of 
Colonization in Algeria, to be continued through some years. A commission of 
members of the present Assembly was deputed to inspect the condition of the 
agricultural colonists. They have submitted a report to the government. Not 
more than eight thousand Freeh acres had been brought into cultivation ; all 
was destitution, sickness, despondency. The recruits in this capital were over- 
numerous and eager; mostly, proletaires, the common workmen, the idle and the 
dissipated, reduced to extreme penury, and a considerable portion, militant poli- 
ticians ; nearly all unfit, in body, mind, and habits, for any agricultural settle- 
ment. We used to visit the quays of the Seine, on the days of the departure of 
the detachments, to enjoy an imposing and lively spectacle, a vast concourse of 
spectators, military music, republican banners, clerical benediction, solemn and 
tender adieux—and reciprocated shouts from the boats and the banks, of Vive la 
Republique. Nearly twenty-six millions of francs have been expended on these 
forlorn expeditions. 

According to recent official returns, the surface of Algeria is thirty-eight mil- 
lions seven hundred thousand hectares (the hectare is mcre than two French 
acres) ; the whole European population is about a hundred and twenty thousand. 
There are sixty thousand French troops in garrison. The native population— 
Arabs and Moors—is estimated at three millions,—vaincus, mais non soumis— 
vanquished, but not subdued—hating, almost universally, the Christianrule. The 
only real advantage which, as yet, has accrued to France from the conquest, is 
the formation of able generals and good soldiers ;—it has been an excellent theatre 
for military training—a nursery of regiments that have proved the chief defence 
of goverment and society in the mother country, since the Revolution of Febru- 
ary.—Paris Corr. Journal of Commerce. 
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Invrvipvat Liasmries or Stocknotpers.—On the Ist January the clause in 
the constitution of the State of New York, which attaches individual liability to 
stockholders in banks, went into operation under the following section : 

“ Whenever default shall be made in the payment of any debt or liability con- 
tracted after the firstday of January, 1850, by any corporation or joint stock as- 
sociation for banking purposes, issuing bank notes or any kind of paper credits 
to circulate as money, after the first of January, 1850, the stockholders of such 
corporation or association shall be individually responsible, equally and rateably ; 
such responsibility to be forced as hereafter provided, and in no other manner, 
for the amount of such debt or liability, with interest, to the extent of their re- 
— shares of stock in any such corporation or association, as hereinafter 
provided.” 

The N. Y. Tribune says: ‘The only bank which thus far has withdrawn its 
circulation under this enactment is the Bank of Commerce, which has made 
arrangements to use the circulation of another Wall-street Bank, paying 2 per 
cent. per annum for the privilege. The circulation of our Free Banks is thus 
doubly secured, first by the stocks in the hands of the Comptroller, and secondly 
by the individual liability of the stockholders.” 


OepenspurG Banx.—An attempt was made upon the Ogdensburg Bank, on 
Thursday morning, February 14, by some daring scoundrels, with the evident 
intention of committing a robbery. The entrance was effected at the door in the 
rear of the building. A large iron door was removed from the hinges, and a 
block bored from the inner door, large enough to admit a person’s hand and arm, 
as it would seem, with the intention of unlocking it from the inside; but the key 
having been removed by the officers of the bank, the burglars broke in the glass, 
and entered the Directors’ room. 

They then attempted to force the folding doors, which separate the Directors’ 
room from the front or business room, with a bar, but while engaged in this, were 
probably frightened from their work by some noise in the street. The burglary 
must have been committed some time after midnight, from the fact that about as 
much snow was found under the chips which fell from the door, as above them, 
and the tracks in the snow which fell early in the morning, were quite distinct 
when the discovery was first made. They succeeded in getting nothing of value. 
We do not understand that suspicion attaches to any one.—Ogdens. Sent. 


Apvantaaes or Rat Roavs.—Corn, which was difficult of sale at fifteen cents 
a bushel at Terre Haute before the opening of the canal, will now readily com- 
mand the market rate of 25 cents for the northern market.— Report of the Trustees 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 

The fact which is here stated is one which no man finds any difficulty in 
believing. Nor is there any diversity in opinion, upon the point that the two 
phenomena, of the rise in the value of the corn, and the furnishing of a cheaper 
mode of transportation, are connected as cause and effect. Some time last sum- 
mer we had occasion to remark upon a statement of the Sangamon Journal, in 
speaking of the railroad then recently constructed, from Springfield, Illinois, to 
the Illinois river. ‘One week—says that paper—before the railroad was com- 
plete, corn could be had here in any quantity at 15 cents a bushel. Not a bushel 
ean now be had for less than 26 cents. This is the effect of the completion of 
the railroad on the price of one article of the products of our farmers.” — Buffalo 
Com. Adv. 


Anecporz.—In a note to his Life of Chief Justice Mansfield, Lord Campbell 
tells us that he once heard a judge at Stafford sentencing a prisoner convicted of 
uttering a forged one-pound note, when, after having pointed out to him the enor- 
mity of the offence, and exhorted him to prepare for another world, the dignitary 
thus concluded :—*“ And I trust that, through the merits and mediation of our 
blessed Redeemer, you may there experience that mercy which a due regard to 
the credit of the paper currency of the country forbids you to hope for here.” 
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Ruope Istanp.—The legislature adjourned on the 16th February. 

An act was passed authorizing the Secretary of State to represent the State in 
all meetings of the stockholders of banks in which the State owns stock. The 

ious law made the Secretary a director in such banks, but did not authorize 

im to vote in a stockholders’ meeting. The same act authorizes, under certain 

restrictions, the stockholders of a bank to remove the directors, and the directors 
to remove any officer appointed by them. 

Considerable time was occupied in the House in the discussion of the petitions 
of banks for liberty to increase their capitals. The Merchants’ Bank of Provi- 
dence asked for liberty to increase its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000 under 
its present charter, which exempts the stockholders from personal liability, and 
contains no clause authorizing its amendment or repeal. The committee reported 
favorably, with the condition that the bank should pay to the State a bonus of 
three per cent. on the new capital. The House refused to grant the petition 
unless the bank would accept an amendment placing the institution strictly on the 
principle of individual liability. 

The Arcade Bank, whose charter contains a modified provision of personal 
liability, asked for a similar increase of capital, but was refused, unless upon the 
same condition. 

The principle of personal liability in banks is so well established in our legisla- 
tion that no one would think of asking for a charter without it; but when the 
question arises upon increasing the capital stock of banks already established, it 
may well be considered, each case upon its own merits. Large as is the bank- 
ing capital of this city, it is not equal to the legitimate demands of business. 
Considerable sums which would naturally prefer investment here are continually 
invested in foreign corporations, or are temporarily employed at home to prey 
upon the mercantile community at enormous rates of interest. The State, too, 
requires the bonus which the banks are ready to pay for their charter privileges. 
—Providence Journal. 


AN ACT in amendment of an Act entitled “An Act in relation to Banks.” 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Secretary of State ex-officio, be entitled to be present at 
the meetings of the stockholders of every bank in which the State is a stock- 
holder, and vote upon the stock owned by the State in all questions before such 
meetings. 

2. No person shall be entitled to vote, at any stockholders’ meeting in any 
bank, upon stock which has been transferred to him within fifteen days of such 


3. A majority, consisting of not less than half the stockholders in interest in 
any bank, may remove any or all the directors of the bank, at any meeting legal- 
ly called and notified for that purpose: and vacancies caused by such removals 
may be filled in the manner prescribed by the charter and by-laws of such bank. 

4. The directors of any bank may, by a majority of not less than half of the 
whole board, remove any officer of the bank appointed by them; provided, that 
at least ten days’ notice of the meeting of the board for such purpose be given 
to all the members of such board, and to the officer sought to be removed. 


Banx or France.—Accounts from Paris state that a most audacious attempt 
to rob the Bank of France was made at one o’clock on the afternoon of January 
17th. A number of individuals, some dressed as Jaborers, and others having the 
pn pean ge of gentlemen, entered the :ash office and made a rush at the piles of 

and silver. Quickly as the attack was made, an alarm was raised, and the 
fous arrived. Three of the robbers were arrested, and turned out to be 
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AtaBama.—The Legislature of this State adjourned sine die on the 13th 
February, after a session of three months. 

Amongst the acts of a general nature that were passed into laws, are the Rev- 
enue law; the Free Banking law; an act incorporating the Southern Bank of 
Mobile; an act allowing the Bank of Mobile to issue three dollars in paper for 
one in specie on hand; an act appropriating sixty thousand dollars to rebuild the 
capitol; an act reorganizing the county courts, making them simply courts of 
probate, and abolishing the common law jurisdiction, and merging the offices of 
judge and clerk into one; an act appropriating one half the two per cent. fund, 
and one hundred thousand dollars of the three per cent. fund to the Selma and 
Tennessee Railroad; and many acts for plank roads, by which some twenty 
thousand miles of these roads have been chartered.— Mobile Register. 


Onto Circutation.—The Banks of Ohio with few exceptions, have entered 
into a combination for the protection of their interest. The combination is termed 
the Ohio Bank Agency, and commenced business a few weeks since at Cincinnati 
on a pro-rata capital furnished by each bank which becomes a party to the 
arrangement. This pro-rata contribution is stated to be about 5 or 10 per cent. 
on the amount of circulation said bank had at a given date. Whenever a given 
amount of notes are redeemed at the agency for any bank, by giving for them 
exchange at § per cent. premium, they are sealed up and returned to the bank, 
and the amount sent back in Eastern exchanges. 


New Yorx.—A bill of considerable interest was ed to the Senate at 
Albany on 23d of February, and although at present applicable to the Greenwich 
Savings Bank at New York only, we think might =a be made a general law, 
applicable to all institutions for savings. The bill gives the Directors of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank the discretion to pay to a married woman, who has 
deposited her hard-earned savings with the bank, her deposit, and that her 
receipt shall be a legal discharge for the payment to her of such deposit. The 


object of the bill, it will be seen, is truly philanthropic, and preserves to a provi- 
dent mother, from the hands of an imprudent father, the savi of her labor, 
designed for and in many instances the sole support of a young family.— Albany 
Argus. 


New York Crry.—The Mercantile Bank, capital $300,000, has opened for 
business at 168 Broadway. Discount days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, but offer- 
ings will be acted upon daily. In addition to city funds, bills of banks through- 
out this State will be received in deposit, at a discount. Directors, Isaac N. 
Phelps, George Merritt, Joseph Stuart, Calvin Burr. J. C. Bell, Cashier. W. B. 
Douglas, President. 

The Mercantile Bank will receive the notes of the Bank of Ithaca at 4 of one 
per cent. discount. 

‘It is not, as intimated, a branch of the late Bank of Ithaca. The charter of 
that institution has expired, its business is closed, and a deposit made to redeem 
its outstanding circulation. A majority in interest in connection with parties in 
this city, have simply associated themselves for the purpose of banking under 
the eral banking law, with a capital of $300,000.” 

“Tt is not, and has not been contemplated to adopt a system analogous to the 
Suffolk Bank system, but merely to accommodate our depositing customers, by 
receiving from them the issues of the banks throughout this State, at as low a 
discount as circumstances will warrant.” 


Brooxtyn.—The Brooklyn Bank commenced operations under its amended 
charter, in May, 1849, with a capital of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
{See pp. 156 and 737 current volume.] The first dividend of three and one half 

r cent. was declared February 1, 1850. President, JohngBlunt, Esq., Cashier, 

ector Morrison, Esq. 


Sourn Caroiina.—Robert L. Stewart, Esq., was on the 20th February, elected 
Cashier of the Bank of Charleston. 
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New Jersey Lecistature.—The General Bank bill has passed the Senate at 
last, and was sent this afternoon to the House for concurrence, where it was 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. It has cost the Senate many moments 
of weary labor and anxiety to perfect it as far as possible, and the Senators were 
themselves evidently surprised that they had at last succeeded in putting it in 
so unobjectionable a form that every member present could vote for it with but 
two exceptions. Mr. Whitehead opposed it at some length, chiefly because it 
was an experiment which he thought no State in our condition ought to try; 
because the banking facilities should not be exercised with the freedom which 
this bill allows, and he was not satisfied that it was necessary to the interests of 
the State nor that the majority of the people desired it. Mr. Marsh replied to 
his arguments, endeavoring to show that the bill was perfectly safe, furnishing 
far better security to bill-holders than our present system ; that applications for 

ial charters now before the Legislature, and the movements of the people 
Genes the northern part of the State, were sufficient evidence that there was a 
call for additional banking facilities which must be granted under the insecure 
system, if this bill did not pass. 

The bill, as it stands now, allows any association of persons in this State to 
transfer to the Treasurer any public stocks of New Jersey, of the United States 
and of Massachusetts, whereupon they will be entitled to receive an equal amount 
of notes for circulation, countersigned, registered, &c., as under the New York 
law. The stocks, however, cannot be taken below their par value, nor unless 
they are worth 100 cents to the dollar when sold for gold or silver. The bills 
are to be made payable on demand at their place of business in this State, and 
not elsewhere. 

The associations may, if they choose, deposit one third of their security in 
bonds and mortgages on “improved productive, unincumbered lands, within this 
State, worth, independently of any buildings thereon, at least treble the amount 
for which they shall be so mortgaged, and no mortgage shall be for a greater 
amount than $5,000”—the remaining two-thirds of the security however, must 
be in the stocks as above mentioned. 

The stockholders are made “individually responsible, equally and rateably,” 
for the debts and liabilities of the association to the extent of their stock.— 


Newark Advertiser, 19 February. 


Georcia.—A bill has been introduced into the Senate of Georgia for the estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘ Cherokee Insurance and Banking Company,” at Dalton, with a 
capital of $100,000. Also for the incorporation of the “‘ Bank of Savannah’’ 


with a capital of $500,000. 


Kenrtucxy.— William Ernst, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Branch 
Northern Bank of Kentucky, at Covington, in place of P. S. Bush, Esq., resigned. 


New Orteans.—The Board of Directors of the Bank of Louisiana have de- 
elared a dividend of five per cent., out of the profits of the last six months; and 
an extra dividend also of ten per cent. out of the surplus profits of the institu- 
tion, which provides for distribution the handsome sum of $600,000 among the 
shareholders. The capital of the bank is $4,000,000. 


To CornresponpEnts.—“ Hancock ”’ and “C. A.”’ are received too late for this 
month's No., and will receive attention next month. 


Banks ON Broapway.—The new Mercantile Bank has commenced its operations 
in Broadway, just below Maiden Lane. The Chemical Bank will soon remove to its 
elegant new structure near Chamber street; and the recently organized Broadway 
Bank and Broadway Insurance Company are also in full operation — the former at the 
corner of Leonard street, in Moflat’s new building, and the latter at the corner of 


Canal street and Broadway.—Jour. 
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Notes on the Monep Market. 
Boston, 28 Fespruary, 1850. 


There is yet an active demand for money in State Street, above the legal rates. 
The quantity of paper in the street for sale is, however, lessening, and there is a prospect 
of a return to legitimate trade by our merchants. Almost every class of men have 
ventured too largely for the last two or three years. There is sufficient bank capital, 
and an abundance of banking facilities in Boston, for its ordinary business—but a 
general expansion, as in 1848--9, created more wants than could be supplied. It is 
very easy to see that if the merchants and traders, as a body, add ten per cent. to the 
aggregate transactions of a previous year, the money facilities cannot keep pace with 
the requirements of the business community. 

The discoveries in California gave a great impetus to trade twelve months since; it 
was felt by the ship builder and ship owner, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic. Not only was a large amount of property sent out of the country imme- 
diately thereafter, but new contracts were made for still larger amounts, and goods 
have been going out continually since that period. All this new business, sudden and 
unexpected, has been carried on without a commensurate increase of money or money 
facilities. There has been no visible increase of currency, and it may be said that all 
these new transactions have been carried on without any considerable addition of 
banking facilities. 

In fact, so far as our own banks are concerned (Boston), although they exhibit a 
larger aggregate of capital, their actual accommodations to the public are less now than 
two years since, and the line of circulation is also reduced. We can better illustrate 
this by a reference to the figures of the Annual Reports, viz: 


BOSTON BANKS. Circulation. Loans. Capital. 
September, 1847, . . . + $7,200,000 $34,000,000 $18,800,000 
September, 1848, fe P p é 4,900,000 30,000,000 18,900,000 
October, 1849, . . ° . 5,900,000 31,000,000 19,500,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Circulation. Loans. Capital. 
September, 1845, . tee - $14,300,000 $52,600,000 $30,900,000 
September, 1846, . . . - 14,600,000 51,300,000 31,100,000 
September, 1847, . ‘ : - 17,100,000 57,200,000 32,100,000 
September, 1848, . ° . - 18,100,000 53,100,000 33,000,000 
October, 1849, . . . - 16,600,000 56,600,000 34,600,000 


From these Returns we can perceive why money is apparently tight. There has 
been a gradual increase of bank capital, but bank capital is not money. We may add 
another million to the bank capital of Boston, but it will not necessarily add to the 
volume of circulation or to the line of discounts. The loans of our city banks at their 
last Report were thirty-one millions, and the circulation nearly six millions. Two 
years previously the loans were three millions more, and the circulation twenty per 
cent. larger; this, too, in] the face of increased manufactures, increased shipping, and 
a general increase of trade throughout the year 1849. The banks are doing all they 
can for their customers, but they cannot, singly or collectively, add materially to their 
circulation, because the balance of trade (the extra issues) would re-act upon them. 
The coin in the banks is less now than for some years past, viz., Oct. 1849, $2,700,000 ; 
in 1847, $3,900,000 ; in 1846, $3,000,000 ; and in 1845, twenty per cent. more than at pres- 
ent. While the banks evince the best disposition to aid their friends, they are bound to 
protect themselves, and to maintain a due per-centage of coin as compared with their 
cash liabilities. 
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If the Boston merchants and traders had confined their business of 1849 to the limits 
of 1848, the heavy payments of the last six or nine months would have been, in some 
measure, obviated ; but each class was seized with a desire to add to their previous 
gains. He whose aggregate operations in 1848 were $100,000, concluded that ten or 
twenty thousand more could be safely done under the favorable auspices of the spring 
of 1849. The larger and the smaller trader likewise opened fresh books, millions went 
to California, and only a partial return has been made. In the meanwhile, the six 
eight, and ten months’ notes mature. All have gone into speculation ; of course none, 
or few, have anything over. The banks are blamed for not meeting all the requisitions 
of their overtrading customers. [ ‘‘ The banks are corporations without souls,” is 
daily heard in State Street.] 

The banks have a double duty to perform. They must take care of the merchants 
and traders, and also take care of themselves. If overtrading takes place, (importing 
$189,000,000, as in 1836, against $108,000,000 in 1838,) all rush to the banks for aid. 
The banks empty their vaults to cancel the balance of foreign trade—the merchants 
break because their foreign orders were too heavy, and the banks are charged with the 
whole disarrangement. 

What would this country have been at this period without the aid of banks—the 
combined capital of the few, concentrated for the benefit of the many? This is a curi- 
ous question for political economists to solve. The governor of Michigan says in his 
late message, ‘‘ the losses sustained by the failure of banks, immeasurably exceed any 
supposed benefit that may have accrued from their institution, (!!) and yet, so infatu- 
ated are many, that they seek redress, not, as would seem natural, in the suppression 
of banks, but in their further increase.” ‘‘ California gold, now so plentiful, and still 
increasing, coined into eagles and half-eagles, is likely to afford a sufficient and satis- 
factory circulating medium, and every attempt to furnish a safer or better will signally 
fail of success.” The absurdity of this tirade against banking will appear from the sin- 
gle fact, that the whole bank circulation of the Union is less than $150,000,000, while the 
ordinary annual products of the country are estimated (by the Patent office) at 2,000 
millions of dollars; and the aggregate property of the country is, by the same author- 
ity, stated at eight thousand millions of dollars, (p. 129, vol. iii.) How little of all 
this property is represented by the bank issues of all the States! We may fairly con- 
elude that the note circulation does not amount to two per cent. of the minimum value 
of the real and personal property of the States. 

Exchange on England has fluctuated between 74 and 94 prem. during the present 
month. Bills tor the steamer of the 20th inst. were sold at 9 @ 94, and the latter may 
be quoted as the highest rate since our last month’s report. Some small shipments of 
coin have been made to Europe, while upwards of two millions have been received from 
California. 

The principal feature in banking is the increased demand for new banks. A bill for 
a general banking system will probably pass the New Jersey Legislature. One new 
bank has been added to those in the city of New York—and several new banks are pro- 
posed for Savannah, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, Mobile, &c. Our readers are 
referred to authentic details, in another page, for information as to the changes in 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, &c. 


DEATHS. 


At St. Louis,on the 18th of January, Henry 8. Coxe, Esq., Cashier of the Branch 
Bank of the United States at St. Louis, from its commencement to its close. 

At Boston, on fontes, 9th of Dec., Samuel C. Gray, Esq., aged 58 years, President 
of the Atlas Bank. 

At Rochester, on the 12th of February, John T. Talmon, Esq., aged 30, for several 
years Cashier of the Bank of Rochester and Bank of Monroe. 





